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Imagination drives all roads 


TO MAKE CARS SAFER FOR YOU 
smrenee 


Steering stress test—practical imagination in testing at Chrysler Corporation 
t 5 « 


That “turn’ leads straight to safety! 


You’re looking at steering parts of a 
car, painted red for easy identification. 
They are attached to a special ap- 
paratus which can produce the effect 
of sharp turns. . . rutted and rocky 
roads... bumping over railroad tracks 
‘ry possible strain and twist that 
driving conditions put on the steering 
mechanism of a car! 
This is a unique test created by 
Chrysler Corporation engineers to 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


evaluate, accurately, the strength of 
these steering parts... to help them 
build extra strength and safety into 
cars we make for you. 

Electronic devices tell the engineers 
how the tough steel is reacting to these 
scientifically applied road conditions. 

This information, plus grueling tests 
on all kinds of roads . . . plus still 
further laboratory checking . . . helps 
them select the best materials and 


most efficient designs for vital steer- 
ing parts. 

This example of practical imagina- 
tion in testing is one reason why we 
are able to build into our ears a steer- 
ing system far stronger than is needed 
for normal driving. 

To Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler car owners, this extra care 
means surer, safer steering . . . confi- 
dence and peace of mind on the r rad. 
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Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress’ 
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How the food industry probes 








Nature’s secrets to bring you better health... longer life 


How does the food you eat affect your 
vitality. your resistance to disease 
... the length of your life? 

To help solve these vital problems, 
the nation’s food industry is pressing a 
two-pronged attack on the mystery of 
bow your body uses food. 


(1) In hundreds of universities and 
medical centers, skilled scientists are 
tracking down the secrets of nutrition. 
Theit work is made possible by substan- 
tial grants from America’s food compa- 
mes— grants made with no thought of 
faning competitive advantage. 

This work is urgent. 

The infant science of nutrition has 
already conquered rickets, pellagra, and 
other deficiency diseases. Current studies 
show that food may affect tooth decay, 
heart failure. high blood pressure. 
Nutritional science is blazing a new trail 
to better health and a longer life span. 
(2) Individual food companies spend 


$24,000,000 a year for basic and applied 
research—to provide you with still better 
food products. From their laboratories 
have come quick-frozen foods. . . vitamin- 
enriched foods . and countless new 


developments in agriculture, processing, - 


packing and distribution. 

Your enjoyment of delicious, nourish- 
ing food the year around is a miracle of 
modern science. And even more startling 
developments are in store for Tomorrow 
—thanks to the individual and coopera- 
tive research carried on by America’s 
forward-looking food industry. 

Here in the food industry is a story of 
cooperation born of competition. For in 
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the highly competitive food industry, 
where farmer competes with farmer, 
shipper with shipper, manufacturer with 
manufacturer, and retailer with retailer, 
there is the underlying recognition that 
the improvement of the nation’s food 
and health results in a better life for all. 
This is typically American. 


Only in a free economy are people im- 
pelled to seek out new ways, to create 
new things, to seek new markets, so that 
by profiting themselves, others may profit. 
Only in a free nation are people impelled 
to work together 
voluntarily for the 
common good. 
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THE: FUTURE ‘OF BERLIN...........:...202 sak 
It’s to be a hard winter for Berliners. 
Despite any agreement made in Moscow, 
the Soviets are in a position to squeeze 
the German capital—and squeeze hard. 
End of the siege of Berlin awaits a com- 
plete settlement of issues in Germany. 


WHY FRENCH CABINETS FALL........ Pts 
Weakness of French cabinets hampers 
the Marshall Plan. Crises recur. Cabinets 
are weak. France is left in a position, at 
times, where nobody is able to speak for 
the French Government. 


CAMPAIGN‘S FARM PROBLEM......P. 14 
Threats of surpluses on the farms is 
presenting a problem to those who want 
to be elected this November. Should 
candidates promise Government support 
for farm prices? Or relief from high 
prices? 


VOTE OF MINORITIES.................... P.16 
Both major parties are struggling for the 
support of foreign-born, racial and reli- 
gious blocs. This article tells how they are 
planning to snare votes. 


COMMUNIST-CONTROL  PLANS....P. 18 
In the U.S., Communists are to find it 
harder to win friends and_ influence 
people. New laws are being pushed. 
Problem is to tighten laws against sub- 
versives without weakening civil rights. 


SHIPPING BOOM IN ATLANTIC......P. 20 
Ships that ply the Atlantic still are 
jammed. Steamship lines plan to increase 
facilities. Some accommodations already 
are sold out for next spring and summer. 


WARNING ON FUEL OIL................ Pie23 
Shortages of oil products, which caused 
cold houses and idle autos in past winters, 
may be a thing of the past. Outlook js 
fairly good for this winter, unless cold 
weather comes early and stays late. 


News within the News 





PROSPECT OF AID TO HEALTH......P. 24 
Republicans and Democrats believe the 
health of the nation could be better. But 
with that, agreement ends. Democrats 
tend to fall in line behind the Administra- 
tion’s plan for compulsory health insur- 
ance. Republicans may push a less dras- 
tic plan next session. 


U. S. BLUNDERS IN BERLIN............ P. 30 
Success of the U.S. occupation policy 
in Germany still is distant. Our relations 
with Russians are bad. The Germans 
have not been won to our side. This is 
the view of Regional Editor Thomas F. 
Hawkins, who writes frankly after long 
observation of our policy in Germany. 


sir of dealing with the Russians 
today gives point to the question: Were 


the “Big 3” too generous immediately 
after the war? James F. Byrnes, former 


Secretary of State, tells here the reasons 
for the agreements that have since been 
criticized. 
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» » REMINGTON RAND PRESENTS A Command Performance 


STARRING THE NEW ‘— @ Businessmen the world over wrote 


the script for Command Performance. 








ct AUTOMATIC Told us exactly what their ideal calcu- 


lator would be. “Give us larger capac- 
oS 


Printing CALCULATOR! ity;” they said, “more speed, quieter 


action — simple, automatic operation. 
AN Above all, we still want the invaluable 


proof on the printed tape.” 


Four years of design, test, improve and 
re-test set the stage.. Then followed 
business previews. From everywhere 
NS came rave notices for “the calculator 
that businessmen built.” Now, we 
proudly raise the curtain on the new 


“97” automatic Printing Calculator! 


* CHEERS FOR PRINTED PROOF! Every fac- 
for, every answer printed on the tape. 
Takes only a second to check accuracy. 
And you have a permanent record for 
your files. 


* AUTOMATIC DIVISION HAILED! As easy 
as day-dreaming. Simply enter figures 
and touch the divide key. The “97” auto- 
matically completes and prints the prob- 
lem, and automatically clears. 


MULTIPLICATION ACCLAIMED! Talk 

* about time-saving! Amazing new ‘‘short- ‘ 
ut’ feature reduces cycling time up to 
50%. Electrified, single action multiplica- 
tion is fast, easy, foolproof. 


CAPACITY APPLAUDED! You wanted 

* large capacity. The new “97” handles 
amounts up to a trillion dollars as easily 
os it figures pennies. It’s sized for your 
every need! 


LISTS, ADDS, SUBTRACTS! Truly an all- 

* purpose figuring machine. The versatile 
"97", with its printed tape, is a calculator 
and an electric adding machine too. Saves 
time, cuts costs. 


10-KEY TOUCH CONTROL! Enter figures 

* as you read them, on the compact, 10-key 
keyboard. Finger groping and head wav- 
ing are passé. Even beginners find rapid 
touch method natural. 





QUICK, QUIET, ELECTRIFIED! Sound- 
* proofing cushions keep high speed motor 
action muted. And remember, it’s com- 
pletely electrified—prints every factor and 
clears automatically after every problem, 


ota 


score (97) exrcomrce 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y; 














Pulling heavy loads over the passes of the Continental ‘on 


Divide, where elevations often exceed 11,000 feet, is all 


THE Lyd THE HAUL in a day’s work for heavy duty GMCs like the giant 


Diesel pictured above. 


Ve GMC heavy duties have big, dependable valve-in-head f pect i 
THE ‘A, C/” THEY LIKE IT gasoline engines in four sizes . . . powerful pulling GM , 
Diesels in 4-cylinder and 6-cylinder types. They have fend d 

thick-beamed, heavy-geared axles. And they have frames, stop 

clutches, transmissions and brakes that combine with | 

these engines and axles to provide trucks for every type witha. 

of transport job ... over-the-road or off-the-highway... ———- 

in weight ratings up to 9O,OOO pounds. 


PERE cone 














more ° 
From every heavy hauling angle... economy, dependability I 
and long life...your best truck buy is a big, heavy duty GMC. 

I 
eT ee EO re GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
all-truck engineered in every part and feature. $1 20( 
This rear axle, spring and brake assembly, used f ; 


on a 750 series Diesel, is typical of the all-over 
rugged construction that enables GMCs to haul 


‘3 their 
big pay-loads for long periods at low cost. ; 
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Problems of the next Administration are becoming clear. And whether it's 
Thomas Dewey or still Harry Truman, proposed solutions will be much the same. 

Prices give few signs of being lower next year. They may be even higher. 

Living costs still will bother large numbers of the American people. 

Easy credit will be swelling purchasing power, adding to demand. 

Farmers still will be demanding, and getting, Government price supports. 

Government spending will remain high and be just as difficult to cut. 

Foreign situation gives every sign of being as tense next year as now. 

There is almost no indication that any of these problems will be any less 
pressing as time goes on--at least for the short run. There are few signs that 
Mr. Dewey can suggest any different approach than Mr. Truman. Mr. Dewey, how- 
ever, might be able to push more corrective plans through Congress. 











The farm problem will be one of the first domestic issues to come up. 
Farmers are guaranteed supports that will keep many prices near present 
levels for grain, cotton, tobacco, potatoes, peanuts, fruits, vegetables. 


their food bills high. But neither Mr. Dewey nor Mr. Truman can suggest lower 
price Supports without going back on promises made to farmers. 

Outlook now is that promises to farmers will be kept, and that food prices 
will be nearly as high early next year as now, whoever is elected. 

More details on the farm problem are presented on Page 14. 


Money and credit problems are no easier to solve than high farm prices. 
Credit has expanded to record levels and still is growing. But every sug- 
gestion for reversing or stopping this trend raises still another problem. 
Federal Reserve Board has some powers to clamp down on bank credit. It 
could raise reserve requirements and thus reduce lendable bank funds. It could 
stop Supporting Government-bond prices and thus let interest rates increase. 
But. the Board is not enthusiastic about either step. Possible effects of 
withdrawing bond=price Supports are genuinely feared. There would be a chance 
of a crash in Government-bond prices. A Republican Administration would be no 
more likely to want to take that risk than the present Administration. 
Bank-reserve requirements probably will be raised somewhat. 











Federal Reserve really is caught by its bond-price support policy. 
Government-bond purchases in the five weeks ended September 1 amounted to 
$1,200,000,000. This was done to hold the price of 2% per cent bonds at par. 
Bond buying by Federal Reserve Banks, however, puts money in banks, adds to 
heir lendable funds. And Federal Reserve policy is against loan expansion. 
Federal Reserve officials have been adroit to date in offsetting bond pur- 
| chises with sales of short-term Government securities. That has kept the bank- 
| Credit base from expanding. But bond sales have been made by insurance compa- 
ties and other lending institutions, which are expanding their own loans. 
a Prospect is that more sympathetic consideration will be given next year to 
) Federal Reserve proposals to create additional controls over credit. These and 
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other suggestions were brushed aside by the last Congress. Next Congress may 
want to look deeper into new ways of controlling money and credit supply. 


What credit contributes to retail-sales volume is revealed in recent re- 
ports by the Federal Reserve Board and the Department of Commerce. 

Cash sales by retail stores dropped from 80 per cent of total sales in 1945 
to 74 per cent in 1947. Now they are estimated to be 72 per cent. 

Charge-account sales jumped from 16 per cent of total sales in 1945 to 19 
per cent last year and are believed to be running at 20 per cent this year. 

Installment sales have doubled since 1945, from 4 per cent of total sales 
in that year to 8 per cent at the present time. 

This is just one sign of how credit is expanding all along the line. 
trend that has nearly all financial officials of the Government worried. 
worry is not likely to subside with a change of Administration. 
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Government spending is another problem that won't be easier to solve. 

Defense budget, the largest single item of Government outlay, is expected 
to be higher next year than this. A Republican Administration won't trim much. 

Other spending demands also are increasing. People want low-cost housing. 
They want Government health services, more Social Security. The idea that Gov- 
ernment services to the public should expand is not opposed by Republican plat- 
form pledges or by Mr. Dewey. But they all cost money, add to inflation. 

Tax_ cuts, however, are promised by Republicans. 

Outlook is that the conflict between the White House and Congress over tax 
policy and spending policy is to continue in the next Administration. 











When it comes to assessing problems in foreign affairs: 

Soviet Russia is expected to be just as difficult for Republicans to handle 
as for Democrats. U.S.-Soviet differences are deep seated, not easy to resolve. 
Western Europe is far from stable, either politically or economically. 
France is emerging as almost as great a threat to recovery as Germany. 

French stability is essential to any strength in Western Europe. 

French politics, however, are threatening stability, not supporting it. 

U.S. Government cannot remain indifferent to what happens in France. This 
through the Marshall Plan and through implied military 
France now endangers the value of that assistance. 














country is committed, 
aid, to assisting Europe. 


Marshall Plan, too, is likely to run into trouble next year. 
Dollar aid to Europe, thus far, has gone only to paying current bills, to 
meeting “balance of payment" problems by Supplying the necessary dollars. 
Dollar investment is lagging. Economic Co-operation Administration is hav- 
ing a hard time making recovery loans--real reason for the Marshall Plan. 
Recovery planning by Marshall Plan countries is not far beyond the paper 
Stage. Countries are having difficulty in agreeing on any over-all program. 
Chances are that ECA will be forced to apply more pressure in the months 
ahead to get the Marshall Plan rolling in the direction originally intended. 














Production costs in the U.S. seem to be putting the Squeeze on profits. 
Profit margins for most industries are thinner than last year. Small busi- 
ness operates on narrow sales margins. Inflation brings headaches to all. 











To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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Which ts longer? 


Which is taller? 
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Which is larger? 


Ki you take the word of your own two eyes about these test 
pictures, they will probably tell you that the top paint brush is 
longer—the right ladder is ta/ler—the circle lettered ‘‘b” is larger. 


And so they look! 


But, alas, your eyes are apt to play you tricks—even on 
easy problems. And when it comes to really tough ones—like 
you often find in business—you can’t depend on ’em at all. 


Too frequently theyll make you think a molehill’s larger 
than a mountain—or a margin’s long instead of short—uwntz! 


you check the figures! 


For figures—as furnished by Comptometer machines—soon 
put the proper focus on any fallacy. They’re accurate, objective, 
immune from “optical illusions.’’ You’re sure that every busi- 
ness picture is exactly as it seems—when you see it through 
Comptometer Brand Adding-Calculating Machines! 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold exclusivery 
by its Comptometer Dwision, 1726 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinats. 
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QUICK 


A. B. DICK *°400"' SERIES 
MIMEOGRAPHS WITH 


Flpaniatic (‘rithot,* 


New duplicating ease and 
speed. Designed for flexible, 
positive control of paper, ink 
and copy. For use with all 
makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. See these 

new models at your nearest 

A. B. Dick branch or distribu- 


tor—listed in the phone book— 


or write for information. 

A. B. Dick Company, 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


The Mimeograph Company, Ltd.; 


Toronto, Canada. 


A.B. DICK 


zi “the oldest name 
in mimeographing" 








Stassen and Truman. Americans 
weighing President Truman’s opening 
campaign blast and the rejoinder of 
Harold E. Stassen, speaking for Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey . . . Inflation, prices, 
the Taft-Hartley Act, all under close 
study and spirited discussion, 

Republican campaigners getting down 
to exact planning Governor Earl 
Warren of California, the Republicans’ 
vice-presidential nominee, and Mr. 
Dewey to give the country a one-two 
punch, with Mr. Warren making a speak- 
ing tour eastward, and Mr. Dewey fol- 
lowing with a westward trip hitting the 
same States . . . Close attention to cam- 
paigning in States where Republican 
Senators may be in danger of defeat. 

Mr. Truman planning to travel mostly 
by train, so that the people may see him 
... Senator Alben W. Barkley, his vice- 
presidential running mate, to swoop 
down by plane and so speak in more 
places . . . Most of the President’s Cab- 
inet out on the hustings, taking part in 
the Labor Day opening barrage. 


Henry Wallace pelted with eggs and 


tomatoes in the South ... Mr. Wallace 
refusing to speak in places where the 
whites and Negroes in his audience are 
segregated by the police. 

Leslie Biffle, close friend of the Presi- 
dent, in overalls and riding a farm truck, 
off on an incognito tour, sounding out 
Mr. Truman’s election chances. 


The draft. Youngsters awaiting their 
draft calls . . . Thousands, 19 to 25 years 
old, standing in line to register, griping 
in Army fashion at long waits . . . Ten 
thousand draftees to be called up in 
November, all for the Army . . . Enlist- 
ments making draft for the Air Force and 
Navy unnecessary until mid-1949. 


Investigations. Investigators planning 
more disclosures... Whittaker Chambers 
identifying J. V. Peters as a Communist 
leader who helped him get a job in 
the Government while he, himself, was 
a Communist . . . Another House com- 
mittee investigation digging into al- 
ledged Communist influence in the 
United Electrical Workers . . . The Un- 
American Activities Committee looking 
into charges that American scientists gave 
atomic secrets to the Russians ...A 
special investigating board, appointed by 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
denouncing as unwarranted charges 
made by some State Department officials 
that subversive aliens had entered the 
U. S. with United Nations credentials. 


World affairs. Easing tensions at Ber- 
lin . . . Military governors working out 
the situation, following the Moscow talks, 
seeking a formula that would provide for 
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four-power control of currency used jy 
Berlin . . . the U.S. reviewing policy of 
German reparations to see if it sqquat 
with over-all European objectives. 








Ugo Carusi, chairman of the Displaced 
Persons Commission, hurrying to Euro 
by airplane to cut red tape and speed tle 
movement of DPs to this country . 
Announcement that the first DPs, 2.50( 
to 3,000 of them, will reach the U.S 
early next month. 

Paris and Trygve Lie getting thing 
ready for the United Nations Assembly, 
soon to meet there. 


News parade. Treasury Secretary Johi 
W. Snyder appointing Paul G. Hoffmai 
head of the Economic Co-operation aa 
ministration, one of U.S. delegates 
annual meetings of the World Bank an 
International Monetary Fund, to be held 
in Washington late this month . . . The 
Advisory Council on Social Securit 
urging greater federal aid for needy chil 
dren... Gen. Omar Bradley, Army Chie! 
of Staff, declaring present condition 
make it necessary for the U. S. to keep « 
least 1,000,000 men under arms. 








—Official U.N. 
MR. LIE 
... Paris in the aufumn 
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Is this your idea of putting 


it over with a BANG, Judson? 


= 


e . . 
t Judson: Well, yes, considering the state 
[> g 
~ 


r of our budget. It will be great publicity ! 


Chairman: Publicity my eye! What our 






dealers want is a steady demand. Hit-and- 
run publicity gags won't give that! NS ff) 

Ever hear of Studebaker, Colgate, Ipana 
or Lucky Strikes? Certainly! How do you suppose they 
go about sending customers to their dealers? For one 
thing, they keep their story before the nearly 
2,000,000 REDBOOK fam- 
ilies. They know that these 
young families have a record 
of buying products adver- 
tised in REDBOOK. They 
know that they are young 
enough to still be forming 
their buying habits. They 







444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


know that they have a SIX BILLION DOLLAR spend- 
able income. 
Why doesn’t somebody tell you these things? 


Judson: Well, the REDBOOK man was in, but I 
was busy and our budget is so small— 


Chairman: Then you don’t really know what RED- 
BOOK can do for us? You haven't heard that $36,000 
would tell our story to these free-spending REDBOOK 
families every month in the year in 2/3 pages? Instead 
of being ‘‘busy’’, why don’t you find out how smart 
advertisers build up sales for their dealers? They use 
REDBOOK, and that’s what we ought to do! 
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The Fairbanks-Morse Model 38 Opposed-Piston Engine! 


The Model 38’s advanced two-cycle Opposed-Piston design 
eliminates 40 percent of the working parts of the ordinary 
Diesel engine. The Model 38 has no valves, no cylinder heads 
—produces up to twice as much horsepower per foot of floor 
space! For heavy-duty service as the main engine in small plants 
ees . TD or a space-saving unit in larger installations, consider the basic 

For Diesel Engines... advantages of the Model 38. See your Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 


—______ specialist for full particulars . . . 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, IIl. 





STOKERS » SCALES » MOTORS + GENERATORS 


Cf 
LY FAIRBANKS-MORSE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES 





PUMPS »* FARM EQUIPMENT »* MAGNETOS 


A name worth r emember ing RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES 
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WHAT U.S. CAN EXPECT IN BERLIN: 


A TEMPORARY PEACE, AT BEST 


A deal on Berlin does not mean 
an end to Russian pressures. Rus- 
sians still hold the key controls, 
whatever happens. 

Unified Germany, with West- 
ern troops removed, is Joseph 
Stalin's real goal. Harassing Ber- 
lin is part of his campaign. 

Moscow, in Berlin bargaining, 
keeps last word on transport, 
power supply, labor supply; can 
turn squeeze off or on. 


Berlin is going to live under the 
threat of siege for a long time to come. 

Any temporary arrangements to 
ease the Berlin crisis do not alter the 
fact that Russia remains at the con- 
trols, able to crack down on the city 
whenever she wishes. Russians keep 
the power to blockade Berlin, under- 
mine its currency, shut down_ its 
industry and terrorize its citizens, re- 
gardless of bargains made in Moscow 
and in Berlin. 

Berlin is not to become anything like 
a free city unless the Western powers 
and Russia agree on a united Germany 
and pull their troops out of the country. 
Such an agreement still is far away. 


AS 
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Reported from BERLIN 


As a result, Berliners expect a hard 
winter. Food and coal will be short. 
Russia is not likely to permit the Western 
powers to build up stocks in West Berlin 
as a hedge against a new blockade. And 
the Western powers, aware that a 
Russian blockade would be much more 
effective during the winter, when air 
supply is difficult, will husband their 
stores carefully. 

Russia’s controls in Berlin are air- 
tight, can be used at Moscow’s whim. 

These controls are based on the failure 
of the U.S., Britain and France, in the 
days when World War IT was ending, to 
secure certain rights for themselves. The 
Russians, who feel that they outsmarted 
Westerners at that time, are in no mood 
to surrender these controls now. 

The U. S., for example, got the right to 
occupy part of Berlin in an agreement 
signed June 5, 1945, by General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. (U.S. 
News & World Report of August 27 re- 
ported erroneously that it was signed by 
James F. Byrnes. Mr. Byrnes had not yet 
become Secretary of State.) Neither in 
this nor in later agreements did the U. S. 
get control of supply lines. They remain 
in Russia’s hands. 

Transport of supplies from the West 
to Berlin by the normal railroad, canal 
and highway routes still is controlled by 
Russia. All these routes go through Rus- 
sia’s zone of occupation, where Russian 

“troops are in command. Air corridors 


(Gone at 
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alone are open to freight from the West. 
But all the planes the Western powers 
were able to mobilize during the block- 
ade this summer managed to supply little 
more than a third of the freight brought 
into Berlin from the West during the 
same period last year. 

Railway lines were closed by the 
Russians on the excuse that repairs were 
necessary. But the Russians long since 
have let it be known that all the lines 
from Berlin to the British zone have been 
operating normally for Russian traffic. 
Russians are willing to talk about how 
many trains per day they will let through 
from the West, but they refuse to discuss 
the question of their right to halt all 
traffic “for operational reasons.” 

Canal and highway traffic between 
Berlin and the West is subject to the 
same Russian controls. It halted 
officially due to “technical difficulties.” 
But the Russians have used West Ger- 
man trucks and barges ‘caught in the 
Russian zone for their own traffic on the 
same routes all summer. In addition, the 
Russians have sent a portion of the Berlin 
city government's feet of canal barges to 
the Baltic for use in Russian canals. 

Power. The electric current that keeps 
Berlin's industry, city transport and 
lighting system operating in normal times, 
is a strong weapon in Russia’s hands 
regardless of any temporary settlements. 
Power plants in the Russian zone of Ger- 
many, outside the Berlin city limits, pro 
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BERLIN BANKNOTES: RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN STYLE 
... much of the Western currency is going into hoarders’ socks 
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ANTI-COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATION 
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. »« COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATION 


... Berliners know that Russia still holds the real controls of their city 


duce most of the city’s electric current. 
When Russia pulls the switches, West 
Berlin is dependent on a few small power 
plants, which need coal to keep going. 
West Berlin had to be blacked out 
from sundown to sunrise as soon as the 
blockade began. West Berlin police 
patrolled lightless streets after sundown. 
Householders tried to read by candle- 
light. City subways and surface transport 
stopped running each day at 6 p.m. 
Industry, concentrated largely in the 
Western sectors of the city, operates 
under indirect Russian control. Lack of 
power shut down 3,410 firms in West 
Berlin during the first 75 days of the 
blockade. About 4,700 other firms oper- 
ated part time, getting electricity for only 
four hours each day. All of West Berlin's 
industry suffered from lack of coal and 
raw materials. Goods produced piled up 
in warehouses because the Russians 
barred access to markets outside the city. 
Labor for West Berlin comes almost 
entirely from the workers’ quarter of the 
city, in the Russian Russian 
guards at the boundary lines have made 
no attempt thus far to halt the daily 
movement of workers to and from their 
jobs in the Western sectors. But the 
Russians did refuse to accept the cur- 
rency issued by the Western powers, 
thus forcing West Berlin firms to pay 75 
per cent of all wages in marks issued by 
Russia. In another crisis, Russia could cut 
off the flow of labor, leave West Berlin’s 
factories and city services unmanned, 
Currency now circulating in Berlin is 
almost all in the marks controlled only by 
Russia, The Western powers, first to put 
through currency reform, issue West 
German currency overprinted with a 
large “B” for use in West Berlin. Because 


sector. 
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the Western powers are anxious to hold. 


their mark down to safe levels, Western 
currency in Berlin is in short supply and 
can be exchanged at 1 to 3 for the mark 
issued by Russians in large quantities. 
Marks issued by the Western powers are 
going into hoarders’ socks, vanishing 
from circulation in Berlin. And the 
Russians themselves are buying up West- 
ern marks to finance Communist activi- 
ties in West Germany. 

Business in West Berlin is under Rus- 
sian pressure to sign up with the “Greater 
Berlin Trading Corp.,” a Russian-con- 
trolled organization. To get money out of 
accounts frozen in East Berlin, business- 
men in the Western sectors must promise 
to buy and sell as directed by this cor- 
poration, The corporation also offers to 
supply raw materials to West Berlin 
firms only on condition that the finished 
product is sold in East Berlin and at 
Russia’s terms. 

City government of Berlin, led by the 
freely elected and non-Communist City 
Assembly, has defied the efforts of the 
Cominunists, backed by Russians, to 
force it out of office. But the Assembly’s 
orders are ignored in East Berlin, where 
Communists see that Russia gets her way. 

Police are divided into two forces. A 
Communist police official, dismissed by 
the Assembly, runs the police force in 
East Berlin. Two thirds of the regular 
policemen of East Berlin have moved 
their families to the Western sectors and 
report to the non-Communist police chief. 
But their places in the Soviet sector have 
been taken by Communists, core of a pro- 
Russian police force which is in a position 
to make life impossible for Germans in 
East Berlin siding with Western powers. 

Over all, Russia has lost prestige among 


Germans by blockading the city. Ant 
Russian demonstrations of Berliner 
gathering voluntarily, have been larg 
than the anti-Western demonstrations 
staged by Communists. But Berliner 
know that Russia stil] holds the teil 
controls of their city. 

What the West offers Russia, i 
this point in the East-West negotiation, 
is designed only to buy relief from the 
squeeze on Berlin. It will not lead th: 
Russians to surrender the controls vita 
to life in West Berlin. 

Western shipments of Ruhr coil 
steel and iron to Berlin, and to Easte: 
Europe and Russia through Berlin, ai 
needed by Moscow. 

Freight traffic through the Westen 
zones, suspended by the Western power 
during the Russian blockade of Berli 
also is important to Russia. 

Currency agreement, making t 
Russian-issued mark the only valid cur 
rency in Berlin, is what the Soviets wail 
most. To get it, Moscow is willing to give 
the Western powers some control ov 
Berlin’s money supply. But the Germ 
leaders of Berlin’s Assembly oppose su 
a plan, saying it will eventually giv 
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Russia all of Berlin. 

Bargain on Berlin between Russi 
and the Western powers is likely to le 
only temporary at this stage, a method 
of gaining time while the Big Four til 
about the major problem of a united 
Germany. 

End of the siege of Berlin, real relic. 
with Russians no Jonger monopolizint 
the basic controls, awaits a four-pow' 
agreement on the whole of Germat 
Until then, Berlin remains under Russi! 
pressure, dependent on the decisions ! 
Russia’s rulers. 
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Big problem in Europe is how 
to get a French Government that 
an stay put, hold together long 
enough to get recovery started. 

Crises keep coming up, cabi- 
nets keep tumbling. It hampers 
Marshall Plan, West's dealings 
with Russia in Germany. 

Basic reason is in the constitu- 
fon. Opponents can throw out 
the ‘ins,’ but lack strength to take 
wer. Weak governments are 
\kely through mid-1949, at least. 
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Average life of French governments 
ince 1945 has been four and a half 
nonths. Patchwork cabinets are get- 
ting weaker, not stronger. French re- 
covery, based on $3,819,300,000 worth 
ofhelp from the United States, is bog- 
sng down in a mess of politics. No- 
body can be sure from one month to 
the next who will be speaking for 
France at home or abroad. 

Question is whether France can get a 
table Government soon, and if the 
French can be counted on as leaders of 
the European Recovery Program. 

Root of the trouble in France is the 
wnstitution of the Fourth Republic. 
loopholes in the constitution make it 
ey to upset governments, but hard to 
lm new ones. 

The Assembly, lower house of the 
French Parliament, has virtually all the 
power in France. Governments can live 
ily as long as a majority of the Assembly 
woes along with their decisions. A French 
pemier and his whole Cabinet must quit 
ithe Assembly refuses to give them a 
vote of confidence. And the existing 
‘sembly has been quick to break cab- 
iets, frequently leaving France without 
‘Government, unable to make decisions. 

The French constitution provides that 
aly Assembly that rejects the requests of 
Wo successive governments for votes of 
wnfidence within a period of 18 months 
my be dissolved. Then there must be 
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| reli ew elections for a new Assembly. Re- 
polizins eatly, three governments have resigned 
rp" Bvithin five months, But the Assembly has 
ermal! Bt been dissolved. Instead, the Assembly 
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GENERAL DE GAULLE 
... the real bid for power in ‘49? 


Fact is that the center parties now 
dominating the Assembly do not want 
new elections at this time. Their leaders 
fear they will lose votes to the Com- 
munists on the extreme left and to Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, arch enemy of the 
Communists, on the extreme right. As a 
result, when the Assembly begins voting 
against a government, Cabinet leaders do 
not risk asking for a vote of confidence. 
They simply quit and the leaders get to- 
gether to set up a new government. Elec- 
tions thus are avoided, but French 
governments keep falling. 

The “Third Force” is an alliance of 
center and moderate parties which to- 
gether hold a majority of the seats in the 
Assembly. This alliance, based on a de- 
termination to keep both Communists 
and De Gaullists out of the Government, 
actually is weak and wobbly. One party 
is Socialist, another favors tree enterprise. 
One party wants a strong Army, another 
wants to save money on arms, The parties 
squabble so much between themselves 


WHY FRENCH CABINETS FALL 


that Frenchmen are beginning to call the 
alliance “the Third Farce.” 

Recently the leaders of the Alliance 
called in an outsider, Paul Reynaud, to 
run the finance ministry. Reynaud pro- 
posed to end Government subsidies on 
bread and milk, offering to give workers 
a 10 per cent boost in wages to meet the 
higher prices. The Socialists, trying to 
gain control of labor unions now domi- 
nated by Communists, held out for a 16 
per cent wage rise. The Government fell 
after less than a month in office. 

During such crises in Paris, U. S. and 
British efforts to build up Western Eu- 
rope against Russian pressure are severely 
handicapped. The French Ambassador 
in Moscow, for example, ceased to par- 
ticipate in conferences with the U.S. and 
British envoys to Russia after the three 
called together at the Kremlin. And, in 
Paris, experts of the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Co-operation, trying to 
decide how to get the most out of U. S. 
dollars for Europe, found no official able 
to speak for France. 

Whai to expect in France is this: 

Weak governments are likely to carry 
on for a while, perhaps until the spring 
of 1949. By that time, if governments are 
no more stable, the Assembly will face 
increasing demands for new elections. 

Strikes on a large scale are more than 
likely. Communists have little hope of 
winning a majority in a new Assembly 
when elections come. But they are out to 
gain followers among workers. To do so, 
they are expected to foment unrest, en- 
couraging strikes for higher pay. 

In the end, sooner or later, General 
de Gaulle will make a bid for power. His 
chances of taking over are increasingly 
good. Many Frenchmen who feared Gen- 
eral de Gaulle as a possible dictator are 
turning toward his offer of a_ strong 
Government in desperation as the moder- 
ate cabinets keep collapsing in rapid 
succession. De Gaullists now talk about 
“taking power” by June, 1949. 

Political stability for France under 
the present Assembly is possible only if 
the center parties stick together on major 
issues. But squabbles continue. 

Revolution, not likely now, may be- 
come a stronger possibility. Likely win- 
ner, in the event of a fight in France, is 
General de Gaulle, not the Communists. 

Real danger, if French governments 
continue to fall, is that the weakness of 
France may hold back the entire recovery 
program for Western Europe. 
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Farm Prices: Campaign Dilemma 


Farm problem is coming to a 
head, just in time for the election. 

Crop surpluses are showing 
up, farm prices slipping. Growers 
are asking candidates why, and 
what they plan ahead. 

Farm price supports on some 
basis will continue indefinitely, 
whoever wins. But the present 
supports are coming under at- 
tack. Cuts, voted for 1950, may 
be moved up to 1949. 


Return of the farm-surplus problem 
is creating new issues for this year’s 
presidential campaign. Those issues 
are being sharpened by declining crop 
prices, on the one hand, and by soar- 
ing retail prices of food, on the other. 

In the initial sparring for position, 
Republicans are appealing to consumers 
rather than to farmers. Former Governor 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, appar- 
ently reflecting the views of Thomas E. 
Dewey, Republican nominee tor Presi- 
dent, blames the Truman Administra- 
tion’s food-buying program for keeping 
prices high. 

For the first time since 1940, however, 
farmers are beginning to ask candidates 
how they propose to protect farm in- 
comes, Prices of several major crops al- 
ready have fallen to Government support 
levels. More than $1,000,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment money probably will be loaned 
or plecged during the next few months 
to keep those prices from falling further. 

Right now, declining farm prices and 
high food prices are forcing both Presi- 
dent Truman and Governor Dewey to 
make basic decisions on campuign strat- 
egy. And whoever is elected President is 
likely to find that farm problems are 
among his worst headaches. 

Campaign issues having to do with 
agriculture pose a special problem in 
strategy for Governor Dewey and Gover- 
nor Earl Warren, his running mate. 
President Truman and Senator Barkley, 
as Democratic nominees, can answer the 
farmers’ questions to some extent by 
pointing to the 36-year Democratic rec- 
ord. But Mr. Dewey and Mr. Warren 
must explain what remedies for the 
farmers’ troubles they propose and how 
those remedies differ from the ones 
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Issue of Help to Growers or Consumer 


placed in effect by the Democrats in the 
1930s. 

Farm prosperity is pledged by both 
the Republican and Democratic _plat- 
forms. Both specifically favor flexible 
price supports, commodity loans, market- 
ing agreements, research to find new 
uses for farm products, and an intensified 
soil-conservation program. 

Governor Dewey recently told farm 
editors that he considers the farm act 
passed by Congress in June to be the 
“cornerstone” of any future farm legisla- 
tion. That act extends until 1950 the 
present price supports, which in most 
cases are at 90 per cent of parity, and 
provides for flexible price supports, rang- 
ing from 60 to 90 per cent of parity, 
after the present supports expire. The act 
also revises the parity formula. 

Since the new farm law embodies the 
long-range program recommended — by 
the Department of Agriculture and since 
it was enacted with bipartisan support, 
it is not expected to be a clear-cut issue 
in the election campaign. 

Farm price supports, nevertheless, 
are becoming a hot subject of political 





—Black Star 
REPRESENTATIVE HOPE 
... the Dewey eyes are on the farm belt 


debate. Some Republicans, seeking | 
turn aside Mr. Truman’s charges. tha 
they are responsible for high prices, ar 
blaming the farm price supports for th 
high cost of living. Governor Stassen\ 
press-conference statement at Albany 
specifically referred to the — buying 
methods of the Department of Agricul 
ture rather than the law itself. But othe; 
Republicans are demanding that the 
portion of the act providing: for mand. 
tory supports at 90 per cent of parity ly 
repealed at once. 

This agitation raises the question of 
which party is really responsible for e- 
tending the 90 per cent supports beyond 
the original deadline of Dec. 31, 1948 
In the Senate, most of the votes for that 
extension came from the Democratic 
South. However, if Governor Dewey 
seeks to pin blame on the Truman Ad- 
ministration, Democratic leaders are pre. 
pared to argue that it was the insistence 
of Republicans on the House Agricultur 
Committee that forced extension of thi 
wartime supports as part of the final 
compromise. 

Also, if Governor Dewey draws that 
issue, Democrats will seek to show that, 
in order to win the favor of consumers, 
he is willing to have the nation go back 
on pledges it has made to farmers, Fo 
example, some wheat growers, alreat 
planting their next year’s crop, hav 
based their acreage on the promise ¢ 
price support at 90 per cent of parity 

Other farm issues are likely to appear 
as the campaign moves along. 

What to do with surpluses, if au 
when they pile up, is one of the questiow 
farmers want the candidates to answei 
For meeting that problem, the Demo- 
cratic platform pledges “adequate 1 
nancing” for the school-lunch program 
use of farm surpluses to improve the die 
of low-income families, and developmen! 
of “stable” export markets. In addition 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Barkley are e& 
pected to point to legislation now on th 
statute books, which provides for bal 
ancing supply with demand through st 
conservation, acreage allotments am 
marketing quotas. 

Mr. Dewey has not said how he would 
meet such a contingency, except that he 
favors feeding the big 1948 crops \' 
corn, wheat and other grains to livestoc 
He has declared that he would favor pt 
duction controls “only as a last resott 

Size of funds to be advanced from 
the Treasury for the benefit 0! agriculture 
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Crop Loans, 1948 


Amounts Farmers Are Expected to 
Get Under U. S. 


-Backed Program 








*450,000,000 


<b 


cmelelemelele) 
bales of cotton 
at *150 a bale 


is another developing issue. This is 
pointed up by the fact that farmers are 
expected to place big amounts of their 
1948 crops under Government loans. 
The chart above shows the quantities 
of cotton, corn and wheat that, according 
to unofficial estimates, will go under 
Government loans or under bank loans 
guaranteed by the Government. If these 
estimates are borne out, $1,630,000,000 
of Government funds will be committed 
for only the three crops. In addition, Gov- 
emment money will be required to sup- 
port prices of many other commodities. 
On the issue of funds for agriculture, 
leaders of both parties face the necessity 
of choosing between farmers and other 
taxpayers in their appeal. Democrats are 
expected to point to their record in the 
1930s in seeking to prove that farmers 
can depend on them for generous treat- 
ment. Republicans will attack alleged 
waste in spending by Democratic ad- 
ministrations, but will seek to reassure 
lamers, pointing to their own a hl 
pledge of support for “reasonable” farm 
prices through commodity loans. 
Providing export outlets for U.S. 
lam products is the basis of another issue 
Democrats are emphasizing. They are 
accusing Republicans in the Senate of 
having scuttled the International Wheat 
saeenent after it had been carefully 
framed by the U.S. and a number of 
foreign nations. Under the agreement, 
this country would have been assured 
ofa foreign market for at least 185,- 
100,000 bushels of wheat every year for 
the next five years. The Democrats are 
telling farmers that, if a new wheat 
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surplus piles up and no foreign outlets 
for it are to be had, the Republicans will 
be to blame. 

A Republican defense against this 
charge was prepared by Senator Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, just 
as the special session of Congress ad- 
journed early in August. He persuaded 
his Committee to report out the’ Wheat 
Agreement, even though there was not 
time for it to be acted upon by the Sen- 
ate. Thus, when Mr. Truman accuses the 
Republicans of having killed the wheat 
agreement for this year, Mr. Dewey can 
point to the action of the Senate Com- 
mittee as evidence that Republicans plan 
to approve a new agreement next year. 

In general, farm issues will be much 
less sharply drawn in the present election 
campaign than they were in the cam- 
paigns of the 1930s, when the Roosevelt 
farm programs were bitterly assailed by 
Republicans. Now, even though farm 
problems similar to those of the 1930s 
are looming ahead, the widespread farm 
prosperity of the present tends to obscure 
possible trouble in the future. Therefore, 
protest votes by farmers against either 
Democrats or Republicans are expected 
to be relatively few. 

Personalities and backgrounds of 
the candidates probably will do more 
than issues to swing farm votes one way 
or the other. President Truman and 
Senator Barkley both come from the 
agriculturally important central region of 
the U. S. In contrast, the Dewey-Warren 
ticket represents the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts. 


Mr. Dewey, however, now lives on a 
farm in New York State and can em- 
phasize his boyhood farm experience in 
Michigan. Also, he can strengthen his 
farm-belt appeal by promising to ap- 
point a Midwesterner as Secretary of 
Agriculture, just as President Rooseyelt 
did. Mentioned for this post are Repre- 
sentative Clifford Hope, of Kansas, 
chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee; Senator Edward J. Thye, of 
Minnesota, long active in farm affairs, and 
Milton Eisenhower, president of Kansas 
State College. 

After the election, regardless of 
who wins, there is certain to be a hard 
fight in Congress over the question of 
lowering the farm price supports in 1949 
instead of 1950. Judging by what hap- 
pened in the last Congress, that fight 
will cut squarely across party lines. Con- 
sumer-minded members will favor im- 
mediate repeal of the mandatory sup- 
ports at 90 per cent of parity. But farm- 
organization spokesmen, who last spring 
urged immediate adoption of the flexi- 
ble supports, are saying now that it 
would be unfair to farmers to lower the 
supports after they had planted their 
crops and planned their operations for 
the year. 

And, regardless of which party is in 
power, one more season of average 
weather, with price supports again stimu- 
lating production, is certain to bring the 
farm surplus problem back in full force. 
In that event, either Mr. Dewey or Mr. 
Truman—whichever occupies the White 
House—can test in action the farm poli- 
cies he now is advocating. 
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FIGHT FOR MINORITY-GROUP VOTES 


Reported from NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


Votes of the foreign born, of 
big racial, religious blocs are an 
important prize at stake in Tru- 
man-Dewey campaign. 

Party policies on Communism, 
Marshall Plan, Palestine, war ref- 
ugees, all are being shaped with 
an eye on foreign groups. 

Minorities make up a quarter 
of U.S. population. Their votes 
can be decisive in a close election. 


Presidential campaigners are quiet- 
ly setting snares for the votes of the 
big minority blocs, the groups tradi- 
tionally held together by race, religion 
or foreign birth and lineage. 

This activity is a little-publicized phase 
of every campaign. It is made unusual 
this year, however, by the fact that Re- 
publican leaders see for the first time an 
opportunity to woo a substantial number 
of these voters away from the Democrats. 
The G.O.P. consequently is swinging 
into action on this front earlier and more 
vigorously than usual. 

At stake are the ballots cast by groups 
totaling nearly 35,000,000, roughly a 
quarter of the population. The impor- 
tance of these ballots cannot be mini- 
mized. It explains, for one thing, why 
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SENATOR IVES 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey, the Re- 
publican nominee, was quick to seek 
Italian support by urging that Italy be 
given some control over her former 
African colonies. It explains, too, Presi- 
dent Truman’s solicitude over affairs in 
Israel, for many Jewish votes are in- 
volved. 

Each national party headquarters has 
a special section devoted to the contest 
for the votes of the foreign born and their 
families. How they go about it, the 
techniques used, the appeals made and 
the issues raised form a vital but almost 
unknown part of the campaign. 

Newspapers. Each party supplies 
the foreign-language press with articles 
and information expounding its own 


side. Later there will be paid political . 


advertisements, too. For the Republicans, 
these are to be financed by the State and 
local organizations, and, for the Demo- 
crats, in part by national headquarters. 

Republican leaders complain that, in 
the past, they have never had an even 
break in these papers. This year, how- 
ever, they detect a much more favorable 
attitude. 

Fraternal societies. The organiza- 
tions of the foreign groups, formed for 
pleasure, sociability or insurance, are a 
target for the vote seekers. There are 65 
such organizations for Americans of Cen- 
tral and Eastern European extraction 
alone. These have some $1,185,000,000 





of insurance in force and 1.811,]} 
members. 

Most of these societies have heey 
threatened in recent years with Con. 
munist infiltration and control, whic 


they fear as a threat to their savings and 
insurance. So both parties are cndeavo; 
ing to picture themselves to the societies 
as bulwarks against Communism. Lead. 
ers of the organizations are cultivated 
Literature is sent out, 
provided when requested. Sometimes 
church societies are approached in th 
same way. 

Radio. Foreign-language hours on q 
number of radio stations ofter anothe 
approach and probably will be used wit) 
increasing frequency as the campaig 
develops. 

General issues affecting foreign bon 
are: 

Communism abroad. All «pparenth 
are intensely interested in arresting 
rolling back Russian expansion, freeing 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and the Balkan 
and Baltic nations that have fallen unk 
Moscow’s domination. Democratic spokes. 
men stress the Truman Administrations 
firm line toward Russia. Republicans em- 
phasize earlier indecision and_ alleged 
bungling at Potsdam. 

Displaced persons. Most of the tor 
eign-language groups are deeply stirred 
over the question of admitting displace’ 
persons to this country. Republicans ar 
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ling them the DP law passed by the 
jepublican-controlled Congress was a 
tart only and the best law that could 
be enacted at the time. The Democrats 
point to President Truman’s insistence on 
, broader, less complicated measure. 

Aid to Europe. The Marshall Plan is, 
of course, highly popular. Next to their 
own economic security, the foreign born 
worry about the plight of friends and 
relatives in Europe. Both parties stress 
heir backing of the present program. 

Inflation. The foreign-language groups 
ye mostly in the low income brackets 
ad usually have large families. So infla- 
tion is a lively issue with them. On this 
subject, party workers present the argu- 
ments heard by the public generally. 

Special issues. There also are a few 

gecial issues that interest particular 
groups. 
The Jews. Democratic spokesmen are 
tying to repair the damage done among 
linists by President Truman’s_ with- 
drawal of support for an independent 
sate in Palestine. They stress his later 
quick recognition of Israel when it finally 
came into being. There are some 5,000,- 
00 Jews in the country. Historically 
they never voted very solidly for one 
party or the other until the last two 
presidential elections, when they rallied 
behind Franklin D. Roosevelt as an out- 
sanding foe of Hitlerism. 

The Democratic foreign-language sec- 
tin includes the Jewish vote in its do- 
main. Republicans long ago made Jewish 
voters a part of the general organization. 

The Italians. Voters of Italian birth or 
extraction worry over the extreme poverty 
and overpopulation of Italy. They want 
the way opened for migration to the 
fomer colonies, or elsewhere. 
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Negroes. Democratic workers are 
standing on Mr. Truman’s civil-rights 
program in their quest for Negro votes. 
Following up his call for an end to segre- 
gation, they have abolished their Negro 
division and integrated Negro workers 
into the general party organization. The 
Republican Party still maintains a Negro 
division. The argument it advances is 
that, when it comes to doing something 
for the Negroes, the Democrats are 
dominated by the South. 

The Irish. Anti-Communism is em- 
phasized to Irish and other Catholic 
voters. Republican workers make much 
of the disclosures of congressional investi- 
gating committees that alleged Commu- 
nists have held high official positions 
under the Democratic Administration. 

And, where many of the foreign born 
and their families are concerned, there is 
still another great issue. 

Old hero. Woodrow Wilson continues 
a cherished hero with many voters of 
Polish, Czech, Baltic and Balkan origin, 
as with a number of other groups. They 
have not forgotten his efforts on their be- 
half after the first World War. So they 
are reminded again and again that the 
Democratic Party is the party of Wood- 
row Wilson, and that the Republican 
Party fought him and his international 
reforms. The Republicans usually leave 
this contention alone. 

Leaders. Senator Irving M. Ives, of 
New York, who has proved himself popu- 
lar with the minority groups of his State, 
is in charge of the Republican drive for 
the votes of the foreign groups. Backing 
him is a staff headed by Richard B. 
Walsh, a party worker of several years’ 
standing. 

The Democratic effort is led by Sena- 
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NEGRO VOTERS 
... the importance of the ballots is not minimized 





tor Theodore Francis Green, of Rhode 
Island, who long has taken a friendly 
interest in the small nations of Europe. 
It was at his behest that the Democratic 
platform included a paragraph expressing 
sympathy with the efforts of subjugated 
countries to attain their independence. 
Mr. Green has a staff led by M. Cieplinski, 
a Polish-born psychologist and publicist. 

Finances. Mr. Walsh says the Repub- 
lican allocation of money for his part of 
the campaign is “ridiculously small,” but 
the exact allotment has not been an- 
nounced. The Democratic allocation has 
not been made. The financing at the top, 
however, is probably not of great impor- 
tance, for much of the work will be done 
and paid for by State and local organi- 
zations. 

Since most of the foreign born are con- 
centrated in the great cities and big in- 
dustrial centers, the big-city Democratic 
machines always have had the final re- 
sponsibility for keeping these votes on 
the Democratic line. The machines 
worked at this project week in, week out, 
not just in campaign years. 

With the Republicans, the foreign vote 
has been an afterthought, something to 
be cultivated in the last few weeks of the 
campaign. 

This year, however, the machines have 
gone into a decline. Their strength is 
waning. Immigration was restricted years 
ago, and the number of votes involved is 
dropping, too. ; 

Republican leaders are looking at this 
situation with a new alertness. They see 
a fertile field for ballots in the discontents 
of these people over distress in Europe. 
If the G. O. P. can make any serious in- 
road upon this big bloc of votes, it would 
go far toward ensuring a Dewey victory. 
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COMMUNIST-CONTROL PLANS 


U.S. Communists are to find it 
harder to operate, harder to win 
friends in and out of Government 
in months ahead. 

New laws, stricter controls, are 
taking shape. That's the real 
meaning behind spy hunts, loyal- 
ty investigations. 

Major problem, still unsolved, 
is how to crack down hard on 
spies without hitting innocent 
bystanders. 


Communists and Communist sym- 
pathizers in the United States seem 
certain to be subjected to new and 
stricter control. This prospect arises 
from recent disclosures by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
and other groups. 

Behind the headlines produced by 
recent charges and denials of Communist 
activity in this country, these points 
stand out: 

Communist groups did operate in 
Washington and elsewhere in this coun- 
try before and during the war. Testimony 
to this effect by two admitted former 
Communists, Whittaker Chambers and 
Elizabeth Bentley, among others, is gen- 
erally accepted. 

Communist Party sympathizers did 
sometimes obtain important Government 
posts, Refusal of former officials to con- 
firm or deny Communist Party member- 
ship is taken as persuasive evidence that 
some officials must have been party 
members. 

The Communist Party is accused of 
seeking to overthrow the U.S. Govern- 
ment. That is the official stand of the 
Justice Department. It is being used to 
justify deportation proceedings against 
suspected Communist aliens. Similar 
charges are lodged against 12 leaders of 
the U.S. Communist Party. 

Neither Republican nor Democratic 
leaders dispute these conclusions. They 
differ only on methods of tracking down 
Communists and controlling their ac- 
tions. The Administration wants to pro- 
ceed quietly through inquiries by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, grand 
jury probes, Loyalty Board reviews and 
stronger laws against spies. Several 
groups in Congress, however, hold that 
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Spy Hunt as Preparation for New Laws 


Communists and suspected Communists 
also should be uncovered through pub- 


licity. 
The spearhead of groups favoring 


publicity is the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, headed by Rep- 
resentative J. Parnell Thomas (Rep.), of 
New Jersey. This group, in a formal re- 
port, argues that the protection given the 
American people by public disclosure of 
Communists far outweighs the risk that 
“a few innocent people may be tem- 
porarily embarrassed.” The Administra- 
tion is blamed for not surrendering of- 
ficial files so the public could have even 
more information. 

New laws to discover and punish 


Communists also are proposed by the - 


Thomas Committee. The Committee has 
outlined nine definite objectives: 

Communist Party members would be 
required to register. Failure to register 
would involve legal penalties. 

Federal jobs would be denied all 
Communists, and penalties would be im- 
posed both on Communists who applied 
for jobs and officials who gave them jobs. 

Passports would not be issued to 
Communists if they intend to travel 
abroad to further Communist activity. 

Espionage laws would be amended 
to provide more severe penalties to Gov- 
ernment officials who give “secret and 
significant” information to any foreign 
power without authority. 





Executive departments of the Goy. 
ernment would be required to give Cop. 
gress all necessary information dealing 
with the loyalty of federal employes, 

Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, 
which protects a person from being 
forced to give evidence against himself 
would be amended so that witnesses be. 
fore congressional committees could be 
forced to answer questions. 

Contempt of Congress would carn 
heavier penalties upon conviction. 

Army and Navy commissions 0 
Communists would be revoked by lay 

Foreign Communists would be denied 
admission to the United States, and new 
laws would make it easier to imprison o 
deport them. 

The only difference on some of these 
points is whether new laws are needed, 
Known Communists are denied admis. 
sion to the U.S. by the Immigration 
Service. They are denied federal jobs by 
loyalty orders. The Military Establish- 
ment is tightening regulations to revoke 
Communists’ commissions. Passports ‘are 
screened by the State Department. All 
these regulations now are being made 
stricter. 

Major disputes are arising over pro- 
posals to register Communist Party mem- 
bers, to relax constitutional protection fo 
Communists, to tighten espionage laws 
and to force employe records out of e 
ecutive departments. These disputes wil 
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REPRESENTATIVE NIXON, INVESTIGATOR STRIPLING, REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS 
... the dispute is not on conclusions but on methods 
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WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 


come to a head next year when Repre- 
sentative Richard M. Nixon (Rep.), of 
California, a member of the Thomas Com- 
mittee, plans to present a stronger bill 
than last session’s Mundt-Nixon _ bill, 
which failed to pass the Senate. 

On publicity, the dispute is raging 
now. The Thomas Committee contends 
that publicity exposed several persons 
later convicted of violating some law, 
such as Communists Gerhart Eisler and 
Earl Browder, who were found guilty of 
passport frauds, President Truman holds 
that Communists can be weeded out of 
Government by loyalty investigations, 
and innocent employes protected by the 
Loyalty Review Board under Attorney 
Seth Richardson. Out of more than 
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SETH RICHARDSON 
. a quiet procedure 
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GERHART EISLER 


2,000,000 federal employes, loyalty in- 
vestigations to date have led to the resig- 
nation of only 526 employes and_ the 
discharge of only 98. 

The President holds that Government 
morale would suffer more than national 
security would be protected by turning 
over employe records to the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. He brands 
the Committee’s hearings and its demand 
for records as a “red herring,” and prom- 
ises to fight the campaign issue along 
that line. Governor Dewey implies that, 
if he is elected, the demand for pub- 
licity will subside because he will 
promptly rid the Government of all Com- 
munist employes. 

On espionage, the difficulty lies in 
drafting a law that will catch spies with- 
out weakening the civil rights of honest 
citizens. Attorney General Tom Clark is 
working on stronger espionage laws and 
promised to produce some recommenda- 
tions on this point last February. He 
also urges tighter provisions for registra- 
tion laws affecting aliens and members 
of suspicious organizations. 

On registration of Communists, the 
argument in the next Congress is likely 
to become as heated as the primary-cam- 
paign argument between Harold Stassen 
and Thomas Dewey on outlawing the 
party. The Thomas Committee wants to 
require registration as an additional 
weapon to uncover underground activi- 
ties. Committee members reason that, if 
a person is active as a Communist, he 
could be convicted more easily on a 
charge of failing to register. 

Governor Dewey takes the position 
that this requirement would drive the 
Communist Party deeper into the under- 
ground than at present, make exposure 


















ELIZABETH BENTLEY 


. .. out of the disclosures, a develooment—Communist doctrines can‘t spread as easily as before. 


of Communists even more difficult. The 


same stand is taken by Director J. Ed- 
gar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, who advocates _ letting 


Communists get as far out in the open 
as they wish. In that way, Communist 
activities are held to be easier to super- 
vise. 

Out of these disputes, however, one 
development seems assured: Commu- 
nists in this country are going to have 
a harder time in spreading their doc- 
trines, in getting Government jobs, and 
in escaping prosecution for any illegal 
acts. Communists, in fact, may even find 
it harder to get private jobs, just as it ¥ 
now more difficult for them to hold posi- 
tions as union leaders. 
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SHIPPING BOOM IN ATLANTIC 


Reported from NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


Tourists and businessmen, trav- 
eling the Atlantic, keep business 
booming for shipping lines. Rates, 
high by prewar standards, are 
not to come down despite reduc- 
tion in air-line fares. 

Shortage of passenger vessels 


will be eased somewhat by re- 


conversion of troopships and by 
a building program. It will be 
some time, however, before all 
who want passage can get it. 


Atlantic Ocean travel. for pleasure 
and business. is booming at a time 
when domestic travel by air and rail 
is declining. The boom, too, is to con- 
tinue into next vear unless war or a 
business setback interferes. 

Steamship lines are planning a 20 per 
cent increase in passenger capacity next 
vear. They already have expanded their 
capacity 25 per cent since 1947. Yet this 
added space is not likely to accommodate 
all Americans who will want to travel to 
Europe, the Caribbean or to South 
America in 1948. 

Advance bookings for next spring and 
indicate the demand _ that is 
ahead. Tourist-class space already is sold 
out on many lines, and only first and 
cabin-class accommodations are avail- 
able. It all adds up to another prosperous 
year ahead for the steamship lines, per- 
haps better than 1948, which promises to 
be the lines’ best vear to date. 

Prices for ship travel, high in re- 
lation to prewar rates, are to remain high 
in the year ahead. Shipping companies, 
as of now, believe prices will not have to 
be reduced for several years. Demand 
for passage is so great that rates for 
winter travel are not being reduced as 
they are in normal years. Tourists on 
cruise ships paid as high as $65 a day, 
with the average around $35. Transat- 
lantic space can be had for a minimum 
of $160 and a maximum of $1,000, one 
way. And there have been no vacancies 
during the busy summer months. 

Decision to hold steamship rates at 
present levels is made in the face of a cut 
in the winter fares for overseas air travel. 
Most air lines are offering round-trip 
fares at one and one third times the one- 
way rate. This brings the cost of a round- 
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trip transatlantic flight to around $500, 
or less than first-class cabin fare. 

Travel to Europe during 1948 
already is 25 per cent above last year. By 
August 1, steamship lines had carried 
220,000 passengers and the air lines 62,- 
000. This compares with 260,000 by ship 
and 72,000 by air during all of 1947, 
Most of these were tourists, although 
thousands of persons a year now are mak- 
ing business trips to Europe. 

On the Pacific routes, however, 
travel by ship is not booming as it is on 
the Atlantic. The last U. S. ship sailing 
to Australia and New Zealand has been 
withdrawn. One large steamship line re- 
conditioned a liner at a cost of $19,000,- 
000, but later abandoned plans to recon- 
dition three more. Prewar incentives to 
travel to the Orient are lacking, partly 
because of the war in China and because 
of destruction of trade with Japan, What 
passenger traffic there is can be handled 
by the air lines. 

It is on the Atlantic routes, however, 
that shipping lines are looking for con- 
tinued good business. Europe’s economic 
comeback and the easing of travel and 
currency restrictions abroad are counted 
on to assure profitable operations. 

Shortage of passenger ships is an 
obstacle that must be overcome if this 
potential business is to be obtained. The 
U. S.-flag passenger fleet on July 1 con- 
sisted of only 36 active vessels with a ca- 
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pacity of 11,127 travelers. These wer 
operated by 14 companies. In 1939, }y 
contrast, 25 American companies wer 
operating 98 ships with space for 36.50) 
passengers. Many of these ships wer 
transferred to troop-carrying service du 
ing the war and must be reconditio:.«( 
before they are suitable for passenge 
trade. Some have been reconditioned an 
a number of others will be ready by the 
end of this vear. 

Few ships were built during 1948, }ui 
;lans are under way for considerable new 
construction. The Government, through 
the Maritime Commission, is helping by 
means of subsidies to reduce the pas- 
scnger-ship shortage. Contracts for two 
huge liners, costing $25,000,000. each 


if war should come suddenly, this 
country might find itself in a vulnerabl 
position because of the shortage of ships 
that could be converted to troop carriers. 
For this reason, the Navy has told Con- 
gress that 50 new passenger ships, ca- 
pable of being converted for troop 
movements, are needed. 

Congress may not be ready to go that 
far in subsidizing a passenger-ship pr- 
gram, but there is certain to be a con- 
siderable expansion in the next few years 
U.S. operators are eager to capture i 
good share of the world’s travel business, 
which, barring war, they expect to be 
good for some time to come. 
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fluorescent lamps are just as easy 
to get as all the other popular General 
Electric lamps! 


NOW’S THE TIME to fill those empty sockets, 
replace blackened, burned out tubes and 
go ahead with lighting modernization. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since General Electric 
introduced this sensational new light 
source ten years ago, production has 
caught up with the tremendous demand. 





NEW FACTORIES are turning out G-E fluo- 
rescent lamps by the millions—all manu- 
factured to those high standards of 

quality that have made G-E the first choice 
G -E L A M p 5 of buyers everywhere. (Only slimline and 


circline are still scarce). 

GEN FRAL E LE CTR ; C SEE YOUR G-E LAMP SUPPLIER 

nt topay. Whenever you 
buy lamps, look for this 

mark of quality...... 
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LOOK tor vour New Plant, Branch or Warehouse Facilities 


IN THIS NEW PLANTRINDER 


OVER 200 PRIME PROPERTIES, READY-BUILT...READILY ADAPTABLE... READY NOW 








The properties listed in this new and up-to- sound competitive basis for years to come. 
date Plantfinder may be the quick and easy 
solution to your additional plant requirements 
or your economical entrance into profitable Write today—on your company letterhead, 
please—for your free copy of the New Plant- 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


new markets. 


If you want large space, there is plenty of it finder, just off the press. Consider the ad- 
advantageously located from coast to coast. vantages of the properties it describes. Then 
If your space needs are small, you can either phone, write or wire for further information. 


find a suitable, ready-built small plant or enter 


into a group ownership plan with other busi- INVESTORS! 


This new Plantfinder also lists a large number 


nesses and acquire a good location with com- 
of Government-owned properties now being 


paratively low overhead expenses. 


Moderate down payments and low-cost operated under lease terms that make them 
extended terms can get you the facility you highly attractive investment opportunities. 
need now—at material savings as compared For information on acquisition and other 
to new construction costs—and give you a details, write to the address below. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION | 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


cam Wad 
wp’ 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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WARNING ON FUEL-OIL SUPPLY 


Threat of Local Shortages If Winter Is Severe 


Oil supply for coming winter 
appears adequate, but not plenti- 
tl by prewar standards. 

Winter will have to be milder 
than last year, if local shortages 
are to be avoided. Big increases 
innumbers of oil users can throw 
supply and demand out of bal- 
ance, too. 

Recent rise in output explains 
ydden optimism about oil de- 
liveries this winter. 


The public is being warned again 
that unlimited supplies of heating oil 
awe not available for the winter sea- 
wn ahead. Oil-supply situation is eas- 
ir now than in many months. No 
gasoline shortage is in sight. 

But cold weather is bound to bring 
back the threat of shortages in many lo- 
wlities. A few flat predictions are made 
that the period of oil shortages is over. 
Most oil-industry spokesmen and _ fed- 
eal officials, however, emphasize that 
asevere Winter certainly will cause local 
shortages. If winter is milder than last 
year, and the number of fuel-oil and 
lerosene users does not rise material- 
\, oil dealers expect to meet all de- 
mands, 

Improved supply situation is 
responsible for the sudden surge of 
optimism about the outlook for oil 
this winter. Stocks of fuel oils and 
kerosene are sharply higher than last 
year and stand at all-time highs for 
this season, The supply rise is ex- 
plained as follows: 

Crude-oil flow from U.S, wells is 
wWeraging 5,475,000 barrels a day, 
‘per cent higher than in 1947, Out- 
put is expected to rise to 5,663,000 
barels a day during the last three 
months of 1948, Refineries are keep- 
ig pace with higher output, han- 
iling 5,659,000 barrels a day, nearly 
“per cent more than in 1947. 

Supply is boosted, too, by higher 
mports, An average of 488,000 bar- 
tels of oil a day enter U.S. now, 12 
ber cent above the 1947 rate. A fur- 
tet tise is anticipated. 

Demand for oil products is be- 
ig met with little strain as a result 
ifthe increase in supplies, 
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The gasoline shortage that was so free- 
ly predicted last spring is not ma- 
terializing. 

Military requirements for oil through 
Jan, 1, 1949, are being met on time. Re- 
cent increases in military needs, growing 
out of the Berlin “air lift,’ have proved 
rather small in relation to total U.S. oil 
consumption, 

Exports of oil are being reduced, fur- 
ther easing oil supplies. Exports are down 
15 per cent from last year’s level and an- 
other decline is in prospect. 

Possibility of shortages remains, 
however, despite growing supplies. Rea- 
son is that reserve capacity of the oil 
industry is meager, compared with pos- 
sible increases in demand during cold 
weather. There are so many oil users that 
stored-up reserves are soon exhausted 
when demand rises suddenly or flow of 
supply slows down. 

Storage facilities are expanding, but 
still are far below needs. 

Construction is delayed by shortage of 
steel plate. Evidence suggests that oil 
production may have to be curtailed for 
lack of storage space, unless winter de- 
mand starts earlier than usual. This means 
a smaller reserve inventory of heating 
fuels than present high rates of oil out- 
put could make available. 








Standard Oil Co. (N. 3.) 
FOR DEMAND—A SUPPLY 
... but the balance will be delicate 


Refineries may turn out to be ‘a bot- 
tleneck on production this winter. Much 
of the increased oil output is being 
achieved through faster operation of ex- 
isting refining equipment. Refineries op- 
erated at 90 per cent of capacity in 1947. 
They are running 98 to 99 per cent of 
capacity this year. 

That raises the likelihood of equip- 
ment failures resulting in plant shut- 
downs. Many old, inefficient refineries 
are running at top speed now for the 
first time since World War I. 

Installation of new refining capacity 
is slow and uncertain because of materials 
shortages. Estimates are that refinery ca- 
pacity increased 3% per cent the past 
year. Another 1% per cent gain is the 
most to look for by January, 1949, ac- 
cording to latest surveys. 

Transportation shortage is easing. 
World’s tanker fleet is being enlarged by 
141 additional tankers. U. S. oil compan- 
ies expect to meet sea-transport needs in 
1948. Lack of tankers caused many short- 
ages on the East Coast last year. 

-About 5,400 miles of new oil and gas 
pipe lines are under construction, and 
that is only a fraction of the total mileage 
planned. Some areas are due for sub- 
stantial aid this year. Illinois and In- 
diana areas, for example, are to get 
1,025,500 barrels of oil a day from 
pipe lines this year, nearly double the 
amount received in 1947. 

Outlook for specific oil products, 
in this situation, is as follows: 

An 8 per cent rise in gasoline use 
is expected this winter, compared 
with last. Supply in sight is adequate. 

Allowance is made for a 13 per 
cent rise in consumption of light fuel 
oils. This will take care of about 
35,000 new users a month, estimated 
rate of increase in 1948. But the sup- 
ply is insufficient for an increase like 
that of 1947, when an average of 
70,000 homes, stores and factories 
installed oil burners each month. 

Kerosene demand is expected to 
rise 10 per cent over last winter, with 
prospective supply equal to that. 
Bottled-gas consumption may rise 
30 per cent in 1948, with supply 
difficulties probable at peaks. 

All estimates, however, assume 
a normal winter, which would be 
milder than last winter, and no big 
increase in military needs. The deli- 
cate supply-demand balance can 
change very fast. 
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Prospect of More Aid to Health 


Nation’s health again is sub- 
ject of hot debate. President Tru- 
man calls for compulsory health 
insurance, more Government con- 
trol of medical care. Republicans 
want less direction from Wash- 
ington than Mr. Truman does, 
more reliance on private health 
service. 

Out of it all may come some 
changes. But Truman ideas are 
not to be adopted by Congress 
soon. Compromise is likely. 


This country is not to change over- 
night its methods of caring for the 
sick and injured. Sweeping proposals 
for more Government controls over 
health, advanced by President Tru- 
man, are a long way from adoption. 
Compulsory health insurance still is 
regarded as a form of State medicine 
by too many people to assure accept- 
ance by the next Congress. 

There is a good possibility, however, 
that Congress next year will give serious 
study to less drastic plans for improving 
national health service. More federal 
control than now exists and heavy Gov- 
ernment spending might be considered. 
But any system that is adopted is likely to 
be less inclusive, more piecemeal, than 
the President’s program. 

Government's role in medicine prob- 
ably will continue to be that of the pro- 
vider, not the director. Any new federal 
aid—to States and communities, to hos- 
pitals and medical schools, or to needy 
patients—is likely to be hedged about with 
safeguards against federal interference 
with private health services. 

An end to proposals of Government in 
the health field, however, is not to come 
with any change in administrations. Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey, Republican 
presidential nominee, is know to favor 
expansion of health programs. Republi- 
can Senator Robert A. Taft is principal 
sponsor of a bill introduced for that pur- 
pose. Leaders in both parties say there 
is need for federal aid for health. 

A broad plan, drawn up by Oscar R. 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, 
and endorsed by President Truman, in- 
cludes most of the President’s earlier 
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Battle Over Extent of Federal Program 


health proposals. In addition, the report 
points to shortcomings of health services. 
Only real disagreement is over extent of 
shortcomings and steps to be taken. 

Health of the nation is not what it 
might be, according to the FSA report. 
People live longer than they used to, on 
the average. And they stay healthier. But 
many die needlessly. 

Unnecessary deaths—of people sci- 
ence knows how to save—run to 325,000 
a year, FSA estimates. FSA_ believes 
proper attention could save 115,000 of 





—Acme 
FSA‘S EWING 
. the diagnosis—more dollars 


the 600,000 who die of cancer and heart 
disease each year, 120,000 of the 170,000 
who die of communicable diseases, and 
maybe 20,000 of the 400,000 claimed by 
other diseases. Science should be able 
to avert 30,000 of the 110,000 infant and 
maternal deaths each year, and about 
40,000 of the 100,000 accidental deaths. 

Unnecessary illness—and needlessly 
severe or prolonged illness—costs heavily 
in lost production. Ill health, says FSA, 
costs the U.S. 8,600,000,000 man-hours 
of work each year. Sickness and disabili- 
ties generally cost $27,000,000,000 a year 
in national wealth. Much of this loss is 
described as avoidable. 

Inability to pay for full medical care 
is given as a major health barrier for most 
families. A bare 20 per cent of U.S. 
families can pay for all the care they 
need, according to the FSA estimate 
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shown in the chart on page 25. Those af qudents 
the families with annual incomes of mop aress ne 

than $5,000. An additional 30 per ceni-[f schools, 
families with incomes between $3, oppositic 
and $5,000—would have trouble meetinglf Governn 
more than routine medical expenses. The sdies ar 

remaining 50 per cent—with incomes w.ff umber 
der $3,000—find it hard, if not impossible supply wv 
to pay for routine medical care. tricts de 
Compulsory insurance under Goven-f| Hospi 
ment is the Administration’s answer, (ff what it s! 
system like the U.S. Social Security pro. ninistrati 
gram would be put into effect gradually federal-St 
over the next 12 years. Eventually, aff gam to 
individuals would be provided with medi-f beds by | 
cal care whenever they need it. To foo would in 
the bill, a pay-roll tax would be levied, tof 000,000 : 
start at 2 or 1 per cent of annual pay w i tibutions 
to $4,800 a year—with no tax on the eff In add: 
cess over that amount—and increasing to ff operating 
at least 3 or 4 per cent later. Employe ff where lov 
and employe probably would split theff make it | 
tax. Cost of such a program, not estimated ff ests, Tha 

by FSA, is set by others at $3,000,000-§ dine to 
000 to $5,000,000,000 or more a year. when hee 
Chances of congressional approval forff more payi 
any version of compulsory Government ff maintenan 
health insurance are small. The system, ff be increas 
adopted by England and a number offf to $900,0( 

other countries, is opposed by spokesmen ff Bigger 
for doctors and hospital directors. constructic 
Voluntary insurance by _ privateff gess next 
groups, instead, is to be depended upoiff physical ve 
to spread family medical expenses over ihieved v 
the years and over groups of peopl. Federal 
Congress—Republican or Democratic-Jfvate hospit 
is likely to give close attention next yea ff approve 
to proposals for Government subsidies toff hospital di 
private medical-insurance  organizatiowff tol to go w 
directed by doctors themselves. Any suciff i likely to 
subsidies will be administered, and «ff beal gover 
least partly matched, by State goven§ Researe 
ments, with a large degree of control iiff what is « 
the hands of community groups. Federal no 
In addition, Congress may provide purpose wo 
payments to individuals who need medi ff 00,000 in | 
cal treatment and cannot pay for it. Suciff Additional 
payments would be administered by Statef{ ut to be on 
governments, with States matching all «ff Sues of the 
part of federal subsidies. ican Congre 
That’s the outlook for Government «ff llars for n 
tion on health insurance and the probff Prospect 


lem of paying for medical care. As ‘ff Sation pla 
other health problems: Congress is 

Supply of physicians is at least 2) leath progr 
per cent short of U.S. needs, according tollars a yea 
to FSA. Deutists are described as eve! itd form, | 
scarcer, relative to need. To meet thoegftim Congre 
needs, FSA would expand output of meld new p 
ical schools to increase the number “fftect are to 
physicians, dentists and nurses rapidly, “eto affect ; 
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the chart shows. Numbers of psycliatrists 
and pediatricians would be tripled. 
Subsidies to medical schools and schol- 
uships for students would be provided. 
py 1960, the Federal Government would 
‘am put up $82,000,000 a year and State and 
cal governments $45,000,000, 
Government scholarships to medical 
Ise ae students may get serious study by Con- 
F mow gress next year. Subsidies for medical 
cent-§ chools, however, are expected to meet 


$3,000 opposition from physicians who fear that NOW 1960 
eeting& Government control might go with sub- ~~ -_ 
s. Thelf sidies and that any big increase in the : - 
es un qumber of doctors might mean an over- ak 

Physicians 190,000 227,000 
lly, aff gam to add another 600,000 hospital 
lit theff make it difficult for hospitals to meet 


)ssible,f supply when a downturn in incomes re- 

Dentists 75,000 95,000 
| medi: ff beds by 1960. To do that, FSA, by 1960, 
imated ff costs. That aid would be expected to de- 


tricts demand for services. Medical 
Nurses 318,000 443,000 

’o foot ff would increase federal grants to $210,- 
(0,000. dine to about $55,000,000 by 1960, 
rear. when health insur: Id id : 
raids paying customers. Bat spending for | Mamieal General cases 467,000 643,000 
mment maintenance of federal hospitals would capacity 
system, be increased from $534,000,000 in 1947 ? 
Der sf» $900,000,000 a year by 1960, (number ote) Mental cases 429,000 633,000 


Prescription for 1960 


Goals of Federal Security Agency’s Plan 











ver, \f what it should be, in the view of the Ad- 

ty pf ministration, The plan is to step up the 

dually federal-State hospital-construction pro- 

the ef In addition, the Administration wants 

sing ty f operating subsidies for hospitals in areas workers 36,000 60,000 
ployer ff where low incomes or small populations 


over Hospital capacity is only half of man power 

ied, to 000,000 a year and State and local con- . 

pay uy tibutions to $275,000,000, Public-health 
kesmen’ Bigger grants to States for hospital 


onstruction are to get attention by Con- 
privatef gess next year. Higher costs limit the 
J upow ff plysical volume of building that can be 
25 overachieved with dollars already provided. 
peopl. f Federal subsidies for operation of pri- 
cratic- vate hospitals also are given some chance 
xt yew fof approval by Congress, in time. But 
idies tof tospital directors want no federal con- 
izatiow'§ tol to go with grants. Any such aid, thus, 
ay suciiff likely to be administered by State and 
and aiff beal governments, Government 
gover’ Research in medical fields is far short expenditures 
ntrol iiff of what is demanded, according to FSA. (annual) 
Federal nonmilitary spending for that oF 
provide purpose would be increased from $20,- 
1 medi-f§ '00,000 in 1947 to $80,000,000 by 1960. 
it. Suciff Additional funds for research may turn 
yy State out to be one of the few noncontroversial 
gall «ff ‘es of the health program. The Repub- 
lian Congress, on its own, provided extra 
rent , re for medical research this year. 
e pri Prospects for adoption of the Admin- . 
_ As ti Station plan as it is offered are small. Medical 
Congress is not expected to approve any care 
least 2m Nealth program costing many billions of 
cording tollars a year. Parts of the plan, in modi- 
as evel form, however, may get approval 
et thos tom Congress in the next year or two. 
of med new programs that are put into 
mber “elect are to cost taxpayers more money, 
pidly, “eto affect a great many people. 


Tuberculosis 
cases 84,000 141,000 


Chronic cases 39,000 | 202,000 


Federal  °743,000,000 *2,312,000,000 


State & 
local *1,219,000,000 *1,795,000,000 
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HOMEWARD PATH... 


ILS-2 Contributes to Air Safety ... Improves Operations 


Today the landing of aircraft by means of the radio beam Instrument Landing System — known 
as the ILS—is a routine operation in important airports throughout the world. Accepted as 

standard equipment by national and international aviation bodies, the use of this system during the 

past winter has permitted many air operations which would not have been possible without it... 
operations which were carried out with safety ... providing better service for the public, better 

income for the airlines. “Missed approaches”—the overshooting of the landing strip—are virtual], 
eliminated with ILS. The I T & T version of this svstem—known as Federal’s ILS-2—has been ordered 
and is being installed in many countries throughout the world. I T & T and its manufacturing associates 


have led in the development and manufacture of radio aids to navigation for more than 28 years. 
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Federal’s ILS-2 combines Local- 
: izer, Glide Slope and Markers for an 
“on course” instrument landing. 
SLIDE $.ORt 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COKPORATION 
“> Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary—Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 

i 1T & T COMMUNICATIONS | T & T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 

I T & T is the largest American system of Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 

international communications. It includes laboratories in the United States, England 

4 telephone networks in many countries, and France, and operate 31 manufacturing 

47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles plants in 22 countries which are contribut- 

‘ of land-line connections, over 60 interna- ing immeasurably to the rehabilitation and 

expansion of communication facilities in a 


tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 


50 international radiotelephone circuits. war-torn world. 
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BERLIN....PARIS....PRAGUE....BELGRADE.... 








After Berlin, Western Allies have an even harder nut to crack=--what to do 
about Germany. Right now, nobody is sure. Official assurance, that air of 
knowing all the answers, iS a pose, covering up what really is acute uncertainty 
in high places. This uncertainty influences secret talks, needs to be looked at. 

U.S. holds the key to most of the uncertainty. What U.S. says, pretty much 
goes. But U.S. policy is foggy, far from clear. Europe's diplomats can't quite 
figure it out. So they ask: Is U.S. really for unified Germany, or isn't it? 

Old policy, born at Potsdam in August, 1945, was clear that Germany would 
be unified, democratic, just as soon as the big powers could get around to it. 

New policy has yet to be born, then agreed to. Until it is, West's al- 
liance is to be crippled, unsure, and negotiations with Russians hamstrung. 





You get a close-up of the confusion by talking privately, unofficially, to 
informed American officials in Europe. This is what has been happening: 

Year ago, U.S. still clung to the policy on Germany laid down at Potsdam, 
still thought a unified, democratic Germany could somehow be agreed to. 

Since then, Russians have consolidated their hold on Eastern Germany, got 
control of land, industry, banks, police, government, maybe recruited an army. 

Now, top U.S. officials in Europe seem convinced that a unified Germany, 
with an all-German government, rid of occupation troops, would be taken over by 
Communists from Eastern Germany in no time at all, made a Soviet Satellite. 

Potsdam policy, then, is dead as can be. It just hasn't been buried. 





Question, if that is so, turns on usefulness of negotiating with Russians 
on future of Germany. If Potsdam policy still governs, maybe Allies can agree 
on some way to unify Germany, end the occupation. But, if Potsdam policy is dead, 
if U.S. is convinced German unity means a Communist Germany, that only way to 
check Communism is to keep Germany divided, then there's nothing to negotiate. 

Alternative, in that case, appears to be permanently divided Europe. 

U.S. gamble is that Western Germany will recover rapidly, become able to 
Support itself, develop real democracy, stand with the West against Russia. 

Risk is that Western Germany may not, in fact, be able to support itself, 
may never embrace democracy, might require indefinite occupation by U.S. troops. 

Choice between German unity and division is thus far from simple. Official 
U.S. policy seems to run one way, ideas of U.S. officials another. U.S. allies 
would like to know which to follow. Quite a lot depends on the answer. 





More confusion, more uncertainty has to be reported from another front. 
U.S. aid to Germany under the Marshall Plan is complicating U.S. relations 
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with Western Europe, building up a high-powered row among American officials. 
Lid is going to blow off one of these days. Here is the situation. 
Scramble for ERP billions is intense. Of 17 claimants, 16 are sovereign 
nations, proud of it, anxious to recover fast, worried about German competition. 
Defeated Germans, seventeenth in line, not yet a Sovereign nation, are rep- 
resented by U.S. spokesman. He yells loudest of the 17 for ERP funds, complains 
most about cuts, is least willing to compromise, to co-operate with others. 
European fear, growing out of this situation, is that U.S. really wants 
Western Germany to recover first, ahead of France, Britain, all the others. 
Effect is to sour relations with U.S., raise questions about what U.S. is 
up to, add another uncertainty to Europe's attempt to plan ahead. 
U.S. dilemma is that American officials are in conflicting capacities--dis- 
tributing U.S. funds in 16 countries, receiving them in the seventeenth. 
Showdown is due soon between Averell Harriman and Paul Hoffman, heading up 
ECA, and Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U.S. boss in Western Germany. 
U.S. policy on Germany, unity with Western Europe are involved. 











>> On the other side of the Iron Curtain, in Mr. Stalin's domain, there are 
troubles, too. It's a temptation to see more than there really are. 

Death of Zhdanov, Stalin favorite, doesn't mean change in Soviet policies, 
doesn't solve the Tito problem, doesn't mean that Soviet Union is cracking up. 

About all it does mean is this: Stalin has lost a close associate, perhaps 
his heir apparent. Molotov's chance of Succeeding Stalin may thus be brighter. 

Otherwise, policies, activities Zhdanov had a hand in go on as before: 

Policy toward West is not changed one way or the other. 

Policy toward satellites is still to tie them closer and closer to Moscow. 

Policy of Cominform, Zhdanov's version of the old Communist International, 
is still for world revolution, against capitalism, Western democracies. 

Policy inside Russia is quite likely to continue as Zhdanov steered it-- 
against foreigners, foreign ideas, for everything Soviet, giving Russia credit 
for inventing and discovering about everything, cracking down hard on doubters. 

Point is that Stalin is boss of a system, not of a personal following. 
Death of one man, even Stalin himself, doesn't necessarily change the system. 

















>> Same thing applies to Czechoslovakia, now that Communists run it. 

Death of Benes, former President and symbol of democratic past, won't change 
things significantly. Communist system, elaborate network of control, may be 
jarred but not broken by wave of feeling for Benes. Communists could silence 
Benes when they took his power away, probably can control his sympathizers now. 

’ Trouble in Czechoslovakia seems to be of a different kind. 

Food is short, despite a good harvest. Farmers seem to be holding back. 

Industries, though nationalized, are not meeting production quotas. 

Absenteeism among workers is getting worse, a national headache. 

Management in key industries, run by Communists, is not up to the job. 

These are the things worrying Communist leaders in Czechoslovakia. 














>> In Belgrade, insiders think Tito still has 50-50 chance to stay in power. 
Purge is confined to pro-Moscow Communists, is not yet wholesale. 
Yugoslav people aren't involved, for the most part, and have enough to eat. 
Help from West is hinted, as U.S. permits some oil and auto shipments. 
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“Sunspot” research, by RCA engineers, helps radio communications to dodge interference 


from magnetic storms. RCA Laboratories is a center of radio and electronic research. 


93,000,000 miles of laboratory space 


A evclonic spot erupts on the face 
of the sun, and—here on earth—we 
feel it. Sunspots cause “magnetic 
storms.” which disrupt radio com- 
munications. 

What can be done about it? Re- 
search, during which RCA scientists 
and engineers “worked” by instrument 
on the sun—93,000,000 miles away — 
offers an answer. 

For many years, science related 
magnetic storms to sunspots. An 
accurate way of forecasting these 
disturbances was needed. 






RCA scientists took a new tack. They 
noted that interference was most in- 
tense when sunspots were in a certain 
“critical area.” Location and activity 
were observed to be more important 
than size. 

Using this knowledge, RCA com- 
munications engineers accurately 
forecast the beginning and end of 
magnetic storms. They have estab- 
lished a daily magnetic storm fore- 
casting service which is distributed 
like weather reports throughout the 


world. Transmission of messages can 
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be arranged over circuits or paths 
that will dodge interference. 

Such a pioneering spirit in research 
gives efficiency of service and leader- 
ship to all products and services bear- 
ing the names RCA, and RCA Victor. 

 “ < 

When in Radio City, New York, you 
are cordially invited to see the radio, 
television and electronic wonders at 
RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th 
Street. Free admission. Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, RCA Building, Radio 
City, N. Y. 20. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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U.S. BLUNDERS IN BERLIN—AN INSIDE STORY fof 


BY THOMAS F. HAWKINS phasi 


“Perhaps we shall know how to occupy Germany 
after another war. We certainly have made a mess of it 
this time.” 

That remark was made by a friend in U.S. Military 
Government, economic side, with whom I spent a half 
hour shortly before leaving Frankfurt. 

I fully agree with him. I went to Germany in April, 
1946—after watching the country during the war from 
the side lines in Switzerland—with considerable opti- 
mism. I expected to see the reconstruction of a defeat- 
ed nation, and, in the process, development of mutual 
understanding and co-operation with Russia. 

But we have not yet got Germany on a sound road 
to reconstruction. We have not yet conclusively won 
Germans to our side. Our relations with Russia are 
worse than ever. We must accept a good share of the 
blame, for failure to follow through with a firm, clear 
and practicable policy. Talks in Moscow may gain us 
time to develop such a policy, but I fear not more 
than a year. 

We came into Berlin with Russian permission, hav- 
ing failed to use the opportunity to capture it first. As 
in the similar cases of Prague and Vienna, this cost 
us considerable standing. 

Worse, we came with an attitude of self-importance, 
and, with the debatable exception of Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, with inadequate negotiators. 


Why We Feed Berliners 


The story is told that, upon arrival, we staked out 
signs marking the U.S. sector in Berlin. The Russians 
took them down and said: “Yes, they can go back up 
when it’s decided who’s going to feed Germans in the 
sector.” 

We thus were maneuvered into a responsibility not 
foreseen. It is this obligation that required the “‘air lift” 
and that has been the barrier to graceful renunciation 
of responsibility for the city. 

There also is the story of a dispute with a Russian 
detachment billeted in our sector shortly after we 
entered Berlin. The Russians wouldn’t leave. An im- 
petuous American colonel had a tank rolled up to the 
building to chase them out. He had to be called off 
by a superior officer, and Russian withdrawal then 
was arranged by negotiation. 

I can’t vouch for these two yarns, since I wasn’t 
present. But I’m quite convinced they are true. The 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: When Thomas F. Hawkinffully to E 
our regional editor stationed in Germany, camel. 
back to Washington last week for a vacation, w:From ne 
asked him to write a memorandum §Siving his ref§an advar 
action to what has been happening in Central Ey.Mprted for . 
rope during the last two years. Naturally he wrotpined our 
informally and without thought of’ publication{&nof brief 
But his memorandum impressed us so much thai has beer 
we decided to share it with our readers, believiniffwe then. 
that in a matter as important as this it is the dutyftion obje 
of the press to reveal the inside situation, evenftich may 
though a few toes are stepped on. Sometimes inffmerica, in 
a broad, retrospective look, impressions are sgances that 
down which give a clearer picture than piecemecdpento war 
dispatches from week to week. One canr 
Mr. Hawkins is an experienced reporter andgemorandui 
analyst of world affairs. He is a native of Iowalgat the pea 
He was sent to London by the Associated Press ing! more a 
1939 and during World War II was assigned by reporting 
the AP to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsinki anigials abre 








latter story, at least, is illustrative of methods we have fF @ girl in 
used. They can, at best, be called straightforward but back-mark 
€ Russiar 


not diplomatic. 


Maj. Gen. Ray W. Barker was one Berlin Governor 0 buy liqu 


who appeared to be getting somewhere with the Rus- Ps, 
sians—until a spinal injury from a jeep accident Beating © 
forced him home at the end of April, 1946. He felt F¥man cc 
there was a great danger from Russian Communism ff Mong ev 
that must be fought. But he—almost alone among ff publici: 
the military—also was convinced that firm, frank ks who 
dealing could bring a working arrangement satisfac JP™an girl 
tory to both East and West. He had, I think, the re- tas occurr 
spect of the Russians. The Point 
General Barker did not rush into fiery public state Fans we: 
ments when a dispute with the Russians arose. In-JP"4VS was- 
stead, he solved many serious problems by getting ff to blan 
in his car and going directly to the Russians. He was * been m 
not misled by arrests or fights involving Russian andy’ 
American soldiers; he knew fault could be on both bwghy B 
sides. Far too many cases of Americans arrested havé ih aq . 
been blown up as important incidents when they it il iam 


volved merely a drunken soldier, a soldier going t0 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








ych of blame for present troubles in Germany lies in lack of firm, clear and practicable 
merican policy—Minor incidents involving Russians in Berlin have been over- 
phasized—U. S. is not winning Germans to our side or to democracy. 
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ally to Berne, where he was appointed Bureau 
thief. 
From neutral Switzerland he covered the Ger- 
advance, and, after the Allied invasion, re- 
ited for a short time from the battlefronts. He 
ined our staff in March, 1946. With the excep- 
mot brief trips to Switzerland and Scandinavia, 
has been in Germany and Austria constantly 
» then. He has had a chance to view the sit- 
tion objectively and in perspective. His views, 
hich may Come as a surprise to many people in 
imerica, indicate some of the significant circum- 
ances that lead up to war scares and sometimes 
ento war itself. 
One cannot help but think, after reading a 
smmorandum such as Mr. Hawkins has presented, 
at the peace of the world may rest in the future 
on more and more frankness by the entire press 
reporting the behavior and attitudes of our own 
ficials abroad. .—DAVID LAWRENCE, EDITOR. 








ea girl in the Russian sector, or an American on a 
lack-market foray. Americans often have gone to 
¢ Russian sector, too, because they found it easier 
buy liquor in German cafes, away from American 
MP's, 

Beating of a uniformed Polish correspondent and 
Awoman companion by GI’s in the American sector 
samong events I know cf that have not been gener- 
lly publicized. And nobody writes about American 
trunks who knock on the door at 2 a. m. to ask if a 
fman girl lives there. This isn’t very frequent, but 
has occurred at my Berlin home. 

The point is that an incident was news only if the 
hussians were involved, and the presumption almost 
Ways was—often erroneously—that the Russians 
wee to blame. And, too often, these incidents should 
ave been merely matters of record on the police blot- 


General Barker’s tenure, at any rate, was during a 
etiod of progress, or at least fairly cordial relations, 
ith the Russians. It probably was a period of mu- 
tél, outward friendliness hanging over from the war, 


an interim before the serious sparring began. Relations 
began to worsen from the time of General Barker’s de- 
parture, finally were smashed by the Russian siege of 
Berlin. I doubt that much could have been done to al- 
ter the tide from May, 1946, on. But a more clear- 
headed, more capable diplomacy could have gotten us 
into a better position than we are in now. 

Communists clinched control of Berlin trade unions 
during 1946, and a belated, Western-sponsored opposi- 
tion never has made much progress. The West did win 
a city-election victory when the Communist SED (So- 
cialist Unity Party) took a beating. But the Commu- 
nists kept hold of second and lower-grade offices in the 
city government, and this has facilitated the present 
crisis. 

One of the bigger blunders occurred over seating of 
a city-government official. The Russians wanted to 
seat a certain fellow and we didn’t. The American rep- 
resentative, little versed in politics, erroneously cast 
his vote with the Russians. State Department assist- 
ants had told him what to do before the meeting; he 
simply got his directions mixed. 


Disagreements With Russians 


We knew pretty well last January that the Russians 
might walk out of the Berlin Control Council, after 
breakdown of the four-power conference in London. 
Currency reform and the unity of Germany were the 
real issues. We had failed at London to present a con- 
crete program for the unification of Germany, and I 
have the feeling we went to that meeting convinced 
that it wouldn’t work. We didn’t want unity then, and 
seemed determined to push ahead with a West Ger- 
many. We thus were vulnerable. Somehow we had 
gained the idea that we could tell off the Russians. 
They surely were aware of this, and I think we great- 
ly underestimated them. 

We could have presented at London a carefully 
drawn plan for unification of Germany, taking the 
chance we ultimately must take anyway, that Ger- 
many may swerve to the Communist side. We could 
have been ready to argue that plan, to compromise. 

We could have accepted a single currency reform, 
taking the gamble that the Russians might print too 
much money for stability. It is still debatable whether 
we can make the Western currency reform work in the 


(Continued on page 34) 
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long run, anyway. Going along with a unified reform, 
despite risks, would have eased the crisis, given a bit 
of time. These things we did not do. 

Then, when the Russians proposed at the Berlin 
Control Council that general questions of the London 
conference be discussed, General Clay and his West- 
ern colleagues said those questions were outside their 
province. The Russian chairman thereupon promptly 
adjourned the council. 

General Clay, with the British and French, might 
have offset this by saying that, while the matters were 
not within their jurisdiction, they would be happy to 
discuss, and pass on results to the proper authority. 
There then would have been no excuse for the Rus- 
sians to walk out of that meeting, at least. 

As chairman of the Control Council for the subse- 
quent month, General Clay issued no meeting call. 
Had he done so and the Russians then refused to at- 
tend, we would have had a far clearer case for proving 
that it was the Russians, and not ourselves, who broke 
down four-power rule. 

Stoppage of trains into Berlin also leaves us in a 
somewhat doubtful position. The Russians were irri- 
tated, first, when commercial air lines began to carry 
German passengers over whom the Russians had no 
control. We did insist, however, that these Germans 
have interzonal passes, required under a four-power 
agreement. The Russians had honored these passes 
by train and car. In violation of the agreement, how- 
ever, at least the British were using their train to send 
Germans to the Western zones without the interzonal 
pass. I don’t think it ever was published, but the Brit- 
ish have acknowledged it. Some of the cases involved 
merely the convenient sending of a secretary to the 
zone for a holiday—with British military orders, but 
no interzonal pass. 


Troubles of Air Supply 


The pass requirement may sound unreasonable and 
silly, since a German should be able to travel at will 
within Germany. But the failure to issue passes did 
violate four-power understanding, and gave the Rus- 
sians an excuse, first to stop and search trains, then to 
halt them altogether. We could have—and probably 
without loss of prestige—quickly agreed to the Rus- 
sian offer to reinstate the trains if a Russian inspection 
were permitted. That inspection was permitted from 
the very beginning for auto transport. We could have 
used the train request to suggest a four-power MP set- 
up—with a Russian, an American, a British and a 
French MP as a team. This would be similar to the 
four-power military-guard system, still.in force at the 
Control Council headquarters in Berlin. If further 
trouble then arose, we again would have had a better 
case. 

Instead, General Clay said he would fly in every- 
thing that was required and would use fighter cover if 
necessary. It was fortunate that fighter cover was not 
then necessary. We had only about 200 fighters avail- 


able quickly, each roughly equivalent to the Russian 
Yak in ability. But, in the corridor alone, I would 
judge the Russians keep at least 400 Yaks. 

Army Secretary Kenneth C. Royall’s statement 
from Washington was no help, either. His suggestion 
that General Clay had the authority to shoot if he 
thought it necessary was dangerous bravado. We were 
afrdid in Berlin, at one time, that the verbal blasts in 
Washington would be followed by a real blast that 
could set off a war. 

All during this period our lack of statesmanship in 
Berlin became sharply apparent. At one four-power 
meeting, the Russian representative delivered a two. 
hour tirade, charging us with violating four-power 
agreements and not meeting food requirements. The 
British replied formally. The U.S. representative felt 
it necessary to tell the Russian officer he “had never 
heard such a pack of lies since the days of Ananias,.” 
This may well have been true, but the statement was 
given gleefully to the press, made the front pages, ir. 
ritated the Russians, and did no one any good. 

There was also the case of the Russian who accused 
Americans of “biting” an elderly German woman. The 
U.S. reply was that American soldiers didn’t bite but 
Russians frequently did when fighting. That, too, hit 
front pages. Truth was that the U. S. translator erred, 
The Russians, discussing assault, hadn’t said “bite” 
at all. 

We have been operating an expensive air lift to sup- 
ply Berlin. 

Argument is that it gave us time to wait, to nego. 
tiate in Moscow. One can argue also that the Rus- 
sians are letting the air lift run itself out. They could 
stop it in a minute, at the risk of war. But they prob- 
ably are convinced they need only wait—that supply- 
ing sufficient food and coal to West Berliners by air 
throughout the winter will be a hazardous and, in the 
long run, a probably unsuccessful venture. 


‘Penny-Wise’ Education 


We have failed in Germany to establish anything 
approaching democracy. There are constitutions along 
democratic lines, but no feeling for democracy. It was 
not to have been expected from a still-nationalistic 
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people. Our educational budget for the U.S. zone is 
something less than 1 per cent of the total outlay. We 
have refused to put up the money for good textbooks 
because the Germans “have no money to pay.” In- 
stead we have been using, in the basically vital task of 
rehabilitation, books that in many cases are of Naz 
origin—with paper pasted over unacceptable passages. 
Only the French have gone at this sensibly, with good, 
new books and a carefully planned educational pro 
gram. 

We virtually are forcing the Germans into a Wet: 
ern government. The Germans themselves don’t watt 
it, partly out of fear of Russia, partly because Get 
mans think they can wangle a unified nation more €a- 
ily if there is no Western government now, and partly 
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because they don’t like us much more than they like 
the Russians. As General Clay has said, they perhaps 
“hate us least” of the occupants. Even so, there is a 
strong feeling among Germans that a German deal 
with Russia must, can and will be made. 

As an intelligent, Western-minded German member 
of the Bizonal administration told me: “You Amer- 
icans, With better nerves, will outlast the Russians. 
But don’t forget that, in the organizing of Bizonia, we 
think of all Germany. We want the East, too. That we 
must work for. We believe a deal can be made with 
Russia on economic lines that will permit Gernvany to 
operate, independent of Russia, but in peaceful under- 
standing with Russia.” 

_ The theme varies, but for historical and economic 
reasons many Germans are ready for an accord with 
Russia and think it can be reached. 

The sort of thing that hampers our effort to instill 
democracy by military occupation was sharply dem- 
onstrated in Munich in April, 1946, during an inter- 
view by visiting U.S. editors with German members 
of the Bavarian government. Seated at a long confer- 
ence table, the American guests had cake and coffee, 
after which the Germans were shown in. We talked 
until noon. Then the Germans marched out, to lunch 
inan Army mess hall. The Americans went on to a 
swank club for cocktails and an excellent lunch. 

Yet those Germans were our collaborators in seeking 
ademocracy. Several had been in concentration camps 
under Hitler. At least one had dangerously co-oper- 
ated with American intelligence during the war. 

The Russians never made such an error. Those they 
pataded for company they also entertained with the 
company. 

Except for the top men, our denazification program 
simmers down to statistics on people who filed ques- 
tionnaires, were punished, released or cleared. We 
accomplished only chaos, and a hard Nazi core 
still exists. 


Difficulties With Red Tape 


Economically, we still are bogged down by red-tape 
administration. The original level of industry was ar- 
tived at by dividing the four powers’ proposals by 
four, then taking the resulting average—a political 
compromise without much regard for economic needs. 

The new level for the Western zones more closely 
approximates need. But we started with the so-called 
“Morgenthau plan” for reducing Germany to a farm 
fconomy, which obviously couldn’t work in an in- 
dustrial area. Then we said Germany had to be rebuilt 
topay her debts. Then we said Bizonia had to be built 
because Russia wouldn’t come along and Bizonia must 
be the base for European recovery. Then we set up an 
inefficient, cumbersome economic control. We are 
sinking our money and not getting results. And it is 
vey doubtful if we can ever make West Germany 
work, economically, unless it can trade with the East, 
‘specially the Balkans. 


ee 


One long-standing trouble in our dealings with the 
Russians in Germany is a mental attitude that we are 
going to have to fight them. That feeling shows up in 
the military, at all levels. It may be a true forecast, but 
the attitude of preparing to fight is a big handicap in 
working out the problems of peace. 

An American aviator, first to escape into Switzer- 
land after being shot down over Belgium, told me 
from his hospital bed in 1943: “It looks like we fought 
the wrong people. We’ll have to take on the Russians 
when this is over.” 

He was a youngster, but I have heard that remark 
hundreds of times since. It’s a natural reaction, but 
also must be the result of at least an implied belief of 
those who operate our policy. 

The military setup in Germany has cost us a lot of 
seasoned State Department help. Ambassador Robert 
D. Murphy, as General Clay’s assistant, has kept 
affably in the background of the Army operation. But 
his staff has been bitter at being forced to sit on the 
side lines, unable to step in on many occasions when it 
thought it should. 

General Clay gets credit for stopping the 
switch from Army to State Department adminis- 
tration, although the tension with Russia made it 
easy to argue necessity for keeping the military 
control. Military brass also is considered respon- 
sible for sidetracking the constabulary—originally 
set up as a policing force, a small emergency 
band to permit withdrawal of the Army. It would 
have been the protective unit in the interim between 
full occupation and no occupation. But its job now 
is mostly that of supplying traffic cops, its future un- 
certain. 


Motives of Germans 


All in all, we have flopped in most postwar diplo- 
matic tussles with Russia over Germany. We have 
failed to win Germany, can’t count upon Germans as 
potential democrats or Western allies. They will serve 
with what they consider their best interests. 

Germans suppor* us now because: (1) they think 
we will win; (2) they adhere to the anti-Russian 
Goebbels theme; (3) they personally are getting more 
benefits from us, and (4) a few are sincerely support- 
ers of the Western democratic world. Most want to 
stay on the side lines, work with whoever is at hand for 
profit. 

We have never given proper sympathy and under- 
standing to the French, a really democratic nation. 
We have alienated the British on occasion. We are 
looked upon skeptically by the Scandinavians, the 
Swiss and the people of the Low Countries—much as 
they like us. 

Unless the Moscow conference is the beginning of a 
change, we are headed in the direction of war with 
Russia which could mean 10 years of fighting, fol- 
lowed by a ruined European world and chaos at home. 
That is the feeling in Germany. 
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[oe U. S. IS QUIETLY rebuilding its world- 
wide network of military air lines. The 
war-time system fell apart in 1946 during 
the rush to demobilize. Now, scheduled 
round-the-world service is resumed and a 
new military agency is growing up to sup- 
ply air-line service for U.S. forces any- 
where in the world. 

Routes of the system total about 80,000 
miles and link together all large U. S. forces 
abroad, as the Pictogram shows. The lines 
are run by the new Military Air Transport 
Service, succeeding both the Air Transport 
Command and the Naval Air Transport 
Service. MATS represents one of the most 
ambitious attempts to unify a regular mili- 
tary operation in actual practice. A general 
is in charge, with an admiral second in 
command. 

A Continental Division hauls military 
passengers and freight across the United 
States. A Pacific Division carries men and 
materiel to Hawaii, Pacific islands and the 
Far East. An Atlantic Division operates 
routes into Europe, the Mediterranean 
and South America. Around 360 flights are 
made in a typical week. 

MATS also provides radio, weather, 
navigation, traffic-control and rescue serv- 
ices for all air units of the armed forces. 
Airport facilities of the Air Forces and 
the Navy are used where feasible, to 
save money. Only four MATS bases are 
maintained in the United States, though 
normally 19 major cities are served by 
the military air line. Outside United 
States, only eight special transport bases 
are operated. 

First big test for MATS’s ability to 
operate under difficult conditions grew out 
of the Berlin “air lift” operation. About 
one fifth of the MATS transport planes 
were diverted to the U.S. Air Force in 
Europe, for use at Berlin. MATS had to 
find ways to carry everything necessary 
with its services reduced about 30 per 
cent on U. S. and Pacific routes. 

Use of MATS planes on the Berlin oper- 
ation hastens the day when MATS will 
have to be re-equipped with new transport 
craft. The service depends for its transport 
work on 285 C-54s—four-engine Douglas 
Skymasters—and 240 C-47s—two-engine 
Douglas Skytrains. Both planes are obso- 
lescent and out of production. 

The MATS fleet is the only sizable 
supply of transport aircraft available for 
military freight and passengers. Other 
military transports are reserved for tactical 
use as troop and weapon carriers. No start 
has been announced on a plan to replace 
the present military transport fleet. Plans 
for aircraft purchases in the year ending 
June 30, 1949, provide for only 143 new 
transport planes of all types, and 99 of 
those are to be troop carriers. 
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WAA’s Larson: Proud of Agency’s Record of Plant Disposal 
In Turning Wartime Facilities to Output of Consumer Goods 


> Jess Larson, a chunky, forceful Okla- 
homa lawyer, is rapidly working himself 
out of a job. That circumstance is all 
right with Mr. Larson. In fact, he says 
it can’t happen soon enough to suit him. 
Mr. Larson heads the War Assets Admin- 
istration, the Government agency that dis- 
poses of wartime surpluses. 

By February 28, Mr. Larson expects 
to be sold out or nearly out of almost 
everything, except some $2,000,000,000 
in real property. On that date, by law, the 
life of WAA will end and this property 
will be transferred to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 

Mr. Larson has been in the headlines 
lately, for another reason, however. He 
took on the powerful Republic Steel 
Corp. in a dispute over leasing a $28,- 
000,000 Government-owned blast fur- 
nace and coke-oven battery in Cleveland. 
When he could not make terms with 
Charles M. White, president of Republic, 
which had been operating these facilities 
under lease, Mr. Larson leased them to 
the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. of Henry J. 
Kaiser. Proving himself something of a 
negotiator, he also worked out an ar- 
rangement whereby the at first dis- 
gruntled Republic would operate the 
facilities for Kaiser-Frazer. 

All this directs attention to Mr. Lar- 
son, the quiet job he has been doing, 
what has yet to be done, his background 
and personality. 

Selling job. Since the end of the war, 
WAA and its predecessor agencies have 
taken over surplus property that cost the 
Government $27,676,932,000 originally, 
ranging from big industrial plants and 
pipe lines to a vast miscellany of .con- 
sumer goods. All but $4,369,000,000 of 
this has been sold, leased or given away. 
The net return to the Government has 
been 28 cents on the dollar. 

Of what remains, $3,200,000,000 is in 
real property (with an additional $1,000,- 
000,000 worth under lease). Miscella- 
neous items, or personal property as WAA 
calls it, total $475,000,000. Ridding WAA 
of these is to be helped along by lifting 
the priorities that kept the general public 
from buying until veterans and other pre- 
ferred groups had a chance. There are 

a few aircraft, which on February 28 will 
go to the Air Force, although Mr. Larson 
thinks AF can do little but scrap them. 

WAA has handled a vast accumulation 
of aircraft parts, a total running to 
$1,454,837,000 worth in terms of original 
cost, enough, Mr. Larson says, to supply 
the nation’s commercial planes for 15 
years. Great care has been exercised in 
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heir disposal to avoid disrupting the 
parts industry. A substantial amount has 
sone into scrap. Some $599,989,000 
worth remains, but, by February 28, Mr. 
Larson expects to have made arrange- 
ments with some 40 private industrial 
agencies to take these over for gradual 
release or scrapping. 

Electronic items, foods, boats, and mar- 
time equipment that cost about $1,115,- 
900,000 in the first place are sold out or 
about sold out. 

What remains principally is a vast ac- 
counting job. Property was declared 
surplus and sold at so fast a rate that 
WAA and its predecessors never have 
caught up with their accounting. A lot of 
sales slips have got to be matched with 
original inventories. Then all the records 
will go to the Treasury. 

Troubled career. Mr. Larson came 
into WAA after its sales career was well 
along. He joined it as assistant general 
counsel in July, 1946. Surplus disposal 
already was plagued with criticism from 
Congress and the public. Changes in the 
basic surplus-disposal law made for un- 
certainties and difficulties. The first Ad- 
ministrator, Will Clayton, who later 
became Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, quit because he considered 
the law unworkable. 

Between Mr. Clayton’s regime and 
that of Mr. Larson, there have been three 
other administrators and, for a time, the 
operation was directed by a board under 
former Senator Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa 
-all this in a period of less than four 
years, 

A constant trouble has been finding 
men of solid merchandising experience 
who were willing to work for WAA. They 
came and went. Many of them could not 
understand selling goods under such 
restrictions as Congress imposed—priori- 
ties to particular groups and agencies. 
Others disliked Government - salaries. 
Some grew unhappy during the period 
in which the operation was directed by 
military men. And, for all, it was a job 
without a future, because some day WAA 
would be sold out. 

Other difficulties lay in the fact that 
WAA never has known exactly what it 
had to sell, never has had a firm inventory 
of the goods on its shelves. Most of it was 
labeled with military terms that had to 
be translated before the public could be 
interested in buying, 

Lawyer. In WAA’s legal division, Mr. 
Larson, a cheerful, friendly person, was 
instrumental first of all in improving rela- 
tions with a highly critical Congress. As 
a witness before committees, he was 
found to have a thorough understanding 
of WAA’s intricacies, could explain things 
understandably and attract considerable 
congressional sympathy for WAA’s plight. 
He became, successively, general counsel, 
gguae Administrator and Administra- 
or, 

He never could beat the inventory 
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ye Cole agreed mn Lites: 


Here is another example of the fact that 
the cost of material per pound is not so 
significant as the cest of the finished part 
or product made out of it. In fact, judg- 
ing material costs on a cents-per-pound 
basis may be completely misleading. 

Revere during the war was asked by 
the government to apply its long expe- 
rience with copper and brass to the manu- 
facture of mill products in aluminum. It 
has remained in the aluminum business, 
making tubing, extruded shapes, and 
forgings. The latter naturally are custom- 
made to special de- 
signs. One of these 
seemed interesting to 
us, and the customer 
was asked if he would 
care to provide facts 
and figures that would 
show why he found it 
economical to choose 
analuminum forging for this machine part. 

He told us that he originally made 
this out of cast iron, which is, of course, 
an inexpensive material. An aluminum 
forging naturally costs more than an iron 
casting, in this case 5.2% extra. That 
would seem to be a big handicap to over- 
come, but a number of important savings 
when totaled together showed that this 
“costly” forging was actually saving con- 
siderable sums. 

For example, the iron casting was % 
inch oversize on top and bottom, to allow 
for machining; the aluminum forging is 
so accurate to dimensions that only 1/32 
inch is allowed for machining. This 


means 75% less stock is removed when 
machining the two faces. 

Machining cost is 75% less than on 
the iron casting, this figure including a 
loss of 10% of the castings due to defects 
uncovered by machining. Since the forg- 
ing is dense and uniform, free from po- 
rosities, it is unnecessary to pressure-test 
it to make certain of its quality. This 
pressure test of the casting was an ex- 
pensive process in terms of labor costs 
and time consumed. Doing away with it 
not only reduced costs but speeded up pro- 

duction. When all the 
figures were in, it was 
found that this forg- 
ing which was 5.2% 
more expensive actu- 
ally cost 35.4% less as 
a finished part. And 
it was a better part, 
too, in every way. 

If you are making or buying castings, 
Revere suggests that you investigate 
forgings. They have many structural 
advantages, and, as this example shows, 
may also offer economies. In fact, no 
matter what you make or buy, Revere 
recommends that you disregard the initial 
cost of materials. It may. very well be 
that a more expensive material is less 
costly in the end and will not only save 
money but improve your product’s ap- 
peal to your market. One final thought — 
suppliers to every industry will be de- 
lighted to collaborate with you in your 
studies of this subject. Why not call them 
in and add their knowledge to your own? 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
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Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

















It takes 


20,269 


to keep a man working on the 


Yes, that’s what it costs 
the railroads to pro- 
vide each and every 
one of their 1,350,000 workers with 
the “tools” of his trade. 

Behind the engineers and stenogra- 
phers, the purchasing agents and 
ticket agents, the track walkers and 
tower men... everybody who works 
on the railroads... is an investment 
of more than 27 billion dollars. 

These dollars . . . about $20,265 for 
each employee . . . have provided the 
tracks, the cars and engines, the repair 
shops and all the other “tools” which 
make it possible for American railroad 
workers to move the greatest volume 
of traffic the world has ever known... 
with maximum safety, efficiency, and 
economy .. . and to earn the world’s 
highest railroad wages. 

Railroads are being continually im- 
proved. More powerful locomotives, 
freight cars of increased capacity, 
luxurious streamlined passenger 
trains, heavier rail, reduction of 
curves and grades, new signals that 
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railroad 
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increase safety and efficiency —all are 
being added as fast as materials be- 
come available. 

To continue to improve America’s 
greatest mass transportation system, 
the railroads should be allowed to 
earn enough to supply their workers 
with even more productive “tools.” 
Only in this way—combining the re- 
sources created by the pooled and 
invested savings of millions of persons 
with the skill of railroad men and 
management—will the railroads be 
able to keep on furnishing the low- 
cost transportation that is essential to 
the life of the nation. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 









People of the Weeks 


problem, however. The only way it co 
have been done, Mr. Larson says, wo 
have been to take a year off and g 
everything correctly labeled and 
But the domestic economy was deman@l 
ing the things WAA had to sell, and the 
public never would have understood, 
first emphasis was placed on selling 
best was possible with the inventories g 
hand. 
Background. Mr. Larson, now 44, ha 
had a varied career. He was bom 
Oklahoma. After college and a year 
law school he assumed the management 
of a family business of ranching, dairy 
ing and creamery enterprises. He 
elected mayor of Chickasha, Okla., ang 
resumed his law studies. Later, he 
practiced law in Oklahoma City. 
Meanwhile, he was active in the Ne 
tional Guard, and was inducted into the 
Army with an Oklahoma unit in Novem. 
ber, 1940. In the Army he saw mud 
action. He participated in the landings ip 
North Africa, Sicily and at Salerno in 
Italy. In the famous Volturno River 
crossing, he was wounded and the 
evacuated to the United States, where 
he became an instructor and later, ser. 
ing in the office of the Chief of Staff. 
helped in the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Guard. He was still in the Arm 
when he was assigned to WAA. 
Accomplishments. Mr. Larson is ver 
proud of the job WAA has done. It has 
stuck successfully, he says, to its original 
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HENRY J. KAISER 
In the beginning—headlines 





eolve that in the disposal of surpluses 
he domestic economy should not be dis- 
mipted. On the contrary, he believes 
WAA has made a substantial contribu- 
im to the postwar economy through 
ling or leasing the big industrial plants 





ina way that kept them in production, 
through providing the public with thou- 
nds of consumer-goods items that were 
not in production during the war and 
through helping many veterans and 
thers to establish themselves in business. 
Sales to veterans alone have amounted 
to more than $1,000,000,000. 

He also thinks WAA has done some- 
thing not done before. Through its dis- 
posal of Government-built wartime alumi- 
ium plants, he says, competition has been 
intoduced in a basic industry where it 
never before existed. 

Mr. Larson also calls attention to the 
lact that WAA, when necessary, has 
been able to go speedily into reverse. Due 
to the changing international situation, 
the Army, Navy and Air Force have 
found it necessary to change _ their 
minds about what is surplus and call 
back industrial plants and many smaller 
things, : 

But, just now, Mr. Larson is thinking 
lngingly of the end of his job that lies 
head. He wants to get out of mer- 
thandising and, he adds, with a thought 
his recent brush with Republic Steel, 
out of the steel business and go back to 








the “quiet practice of law” in Oklahoma. 
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Stability comes of many markets... 





Ther short haul te Ohio markets 
helps YOU over the long haul 


Ohio farmers are only minutes from markets. They spend less 
to sell their products —save more to buy yours. 

They do buy, too... their nearness to towns inspires a higher 
standard of farm living. For example: Ohio ranks second in num- 
ber of electrified farms in the U.S. 

But short-haul markets are only one reason why Ohio has a 
STABILITY rare in other upper-third farm states. Variety of prod- 
ucts is another. Ohio farmers aren’t tied to the ups and downs 
of any one product—they have a money crop all year ‘round. 

Age is another sign of stability. And Ohio was already a great 
farm market a hundred years ago! Indeed, farm families even then 
were relying on THE OHIO FARMER for the latest farm news. 

Today, two out of three Ohio farm families read this paper: 


THE OHIO FARMER. 


- Golden Crescent Stability 
“your best profit hedge 


one em in the farm market” 


No farm area of equal size and wealth can match the sta- 
bility of The Golden Crescent—age, markets, variety of 
products. Served by MICHIGAN FARMER, THE OHIO 
FARMER, and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, The 
Golden Crescent safeguards your profits through the ups 
and downs of the farm market. For further information 
write N 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





P TrSYLayy 


Papa 






PENNSYLVANIA FARMER && 
Harrisburg 


MICHIGAN FARMER 
East Lansing 


THE OHIO FARMER 
Cleveland 

















Manufacturers’ profits are be- 
ing squeezed. 

Over all, dollar profits are up. 
But the picture is spotty. Many 
companies show profit declines 
rather than profit gains. 

Profit margins are down in 
nearly all industries. A drop in 
volume would mean trouble. 

All this, based on official fig- 
ures, suggests that the boom is 
not what it once was. 


The profit boom of U.S. manufac- 
turers is showing the first clear signs 
of trouble. 

These trouble signs are obscured by 
continuing high sales and high aggre- 
gate profits. The fact is, however, that 
manufacturers’ prices, generally speak- 
ing, are not keeping up with the rise 
in costs of materials and labor. Profit 
margins—the amount of profit left out 
of each dollar of sales—are being 
squeezed. In some lines, this squeeze 
is beginning to hurt. 

What is happening is shown by new 
official studies, just completed by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 

Sales of manufacturing corporations 
still are hitting new records. In the first 
quarter of 1948, the sales volume of these 
companies reached $40,076,000,000, 
against $35,383,000,000 in the first quar- 
ter of 1947. Sales apparently continued 
upward in the second quarter of 1948. 

Profits, in the aggregate, are rising, 
too. Manufacturers’ total profits after 
taxes hit $2,874,000,000 in 1948 first 
quarter, compared with $2,664,000,000 
in the same period of 1947. This was an 
increase of 7.9 per cent. 

The profit margin, however, declined 
from 7.5 cents to 7.2 cents out of the 
sales dollar. 

Nor does this tell the whole. story. 
Corporate prefts are getting spotty. 
Some, especially small manufacturers, 
have seen their profit margins shrink al- 
most to the vanishing point. Also, wide 
variations are showing up from one line 
of business to another. In a few indus- 
tries, profit margins run far higher than 
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IN EXECUTIVE SESSION 
... the break-even point is higher 


the 7.2-cent average. In others, where 
demand is tapering off and competition 
is returning, margins are much lower. 

Petroleum and coal-products industries 
show the highest profits of all. Aggregate 
profits of all other manufacturing cor- 
porations actually declined 3.6 per cent 
between first quarter, 1947, and first 
quarter, 19485. 

All this suggests that the boom, despite 
record sales and profits, does not have 
the strength it had » year ago. 

The profit squeeze on manufactur- 
ers is more severe among little companies 
than among their big competitors, The 
trend is shown by the chart that appears 
on page 41. 

The smallest companies, those with 
assets of less than $250,000, are being 
hit hard. In the aggregate, their sales 
were $72,000,000 smaller in the first 
quarter of 1948 than in the first quarter 
of 1947. Their profits, after taxes, de- 
clined from $76,000,000 to $31,000,000, 
and their profit margin per dollar of sales 
dropped ‘from 4.7 cents to 2 cents. 

Not-so-small companies, with assets 
of $250,000 to $1,000,000, had a sales 
volume $76,000,000 greater in 1948 first 
quarter than in 1947 first quarter, How- 
ever, their profits were down from $203,- 
000,000 to $165,000,000, and their profit 
margin declined from 6.1 to 4.9 cents per 
dollar of sales. 


(This article represents the result of , 
2 extensive research on a problem of » 
standing importance in National Affair 


SIGNS OF TROUBLE FOR PROFITS 


Downtrend Facing All but Largest Companie 
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000,000 to $5,969,000,000. Their to 
profits dropped from $483.000,000 j 
$356,000,000, and their profit mar 
from 7.9 to 6 cents per sales dollar, 

Bigger companies, those with as 
of $5,000,000 to $100,000,000, enjoy 
a sales volume 7.2 per cent greater in ff 
1948 first quarter than in the 1947 
quarter, Even so, their profits dropp4 
from $1,003,000,000 to $956,000.04 
and their profit margin from 8 to 
cents per dollar of sales. 

Giant corporations, the ones with 
sets above $100,000,000, showed a gry 
ing prosperity on all counts. Sales we 
up from $11,773,000,000 to $1571 
000,000. Profits jumped from $899,00) 
000 to $1,365,000,000. Profit mag 
advanced from 7.8 to 8.7 cents per sil 
dollar. This group includes the big ¢ 
companies, which had record profits, 

Thus, it is only in the small group 4 
manulacturing corporations with ass 
above $100,000,000 that there has bee 
an increase in either the aggregate doll 
profits or the profit margin. 

Industry by industry, the comp 
tion shows similar wide variations in dd 
lar profits and profit margins. 

In nondurable fields, profits in t 
first quarter of 1948 totaled $1,615,00) 
000, compared with $1,454,000,000 
vear earlier, Profit margin for the whd 
group declined from 7.5 to 7.2 cents p4 
dollar of sales. Within the group, 
figures show this: 

Petroleum and coal-products industri 
are at one extreme. Their sales jump 
from $2,605,000,000 to $4, 168,000,004 
Profits more than doubled, reach 
$561,000,000 in the first quarter of 14 
The profit margin rose from 10.1 cei 
to 13.5 cents, 

The food industry is at the other¢ 
treme, Here, sales dipped from $7,2% 
000,000 to $6,991 000,000, profits 
$343,000,000 to $201,000,000, and t 
profit margin from 4.7 to 2.9 cents. 

Tobacco manufacturers — showed 
$4,000,000 increase in profits, but th 
profit margin just held its own at 4 
cents. 

In all nondurable fields except tobac 
and petroleum and coal products, t 
profit margin dropped. 

Textile mills showed an increase 
dollar profits from $218,000,000 to $351 
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y000, but the profit margin declined 
m 9.5 to 9.2 cents, | 
Apparel manufacturers had a $3,000,- 
y), or 6 per cent, drop in profits and a 
bcline from 5.2 to 4.5 cents in the profit 
uargin. 

The paper industry suffered a $16,- 
,000, or LO per cent, decline in profits, 

da drop from 12 to 9.7 cents in its 
voit margin, 

Printers and publishers saw their 
bargin decline from 7.8 to 5.6 cents, 
‘ije dollar profits shrank from $65,000,- 
#) to $46,000,000. 

Chemical manufacturers reported a 

3&7 000,000, or 2.5 per cent, increase in 

ilar profits, but a drop from 10.4 to 
bicents in their profit margins. 

% Rubber manufacturers took a $16,000,- 

yi), or 53 per cent, drop in profits and a 
Bicline from 6.2 to 4.3 cents in the profit 
Boargin. 

The leather industry saw its profits 
Hop 39 per cent to $22,000,000, and its 

Soft margin drop from 5.9 to 3.5 cents. 
In durable fields, sales were up 
994,000,000, and aggregate profits up 
K7$,000,000, or 6.6 per cent. But the prof- 

t margin dropped from 7.6 to 7.1 cents. 
B Makers of freight cars and other trans- 
“Botation equipment, outside of motor 


vehicles, showed the biggest percentage 
gain here. This industry’s profits jumped 
from $16,000,000 to $35,000,000, and its 
profit margin from 2.2 to 3.8 cents. 

The lumber and wood industry had a 
$21,000,000, or 30.5 per cent, gain in 
profits, and an increase from 12.1 to 12.3 
cents in profit margin. 

The auto industry had a profit increase 
from $158,000,000 to $187,000,000, but 
its profit margin stayed at 6.4 cents. 

The remainder of durable industries 
had declines in profit margins, although 
a few showed gains in dollar profits. 

Makers of furniture and fixtures regis- 
tered a $5,000,000, or 19 per cent, gain 
in profits, 

Stone, clay and glass profits went 
down 20 per cent to $59,000,000. 

Nonferrous-metals producers had a 
gain of $3,000,000, or 3.1 per cent. 

The iron and steel industry took a de- 
cline of 5.3 per cent, or $10,000,000, in 
profits. 

Metal-products declined by 2.2 per 
cent, or $3,000,000. 

Producers of machinery, other than 
electrical, had an 18 per cent, or $41,- 
000,000, rise in profits. 

Electrical-machinery profits dropped 
5.4 per cent to $106,000,000. 


“. 


Trends in Manufacturers’ 
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Assets 
$250,000 to 
$1,000,000 


Assets 
$1,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 


Assets 
$5,000,000 to | 
+ $100,000,000 


Makers of watches and other instru- 
ments had a $1,000,000, or 3.2 per cent, 
slip in profits. 

Miscellaneous manufacturers suffered 
a $5,000,000, or 12.5 per cent, decline in 
profits. 

What it adds up to is that most 
manutacturers are finding things a little 
tougher than they were a year ago. 

Except in a few lines, it is big volume, 
not the profit per unit of sales, that keeps 
the boom in manufacturers’ profits going. 
And in some industries, where output is 
catching up with demand, companies are 
finding their sales volume slipping. 

The break-even point, at current oper- 
ating costs, is high. This is especially true 
for the small companies, which are hav- 
ing more and more trouble holding their 
own with big competitors. 

Even a leveling off in prices, without 
any price slump, would have the effect of 
reducing manufacturers’ profits, The ris- 
ing values of inventories have been ac- 
counting for about 25 per cent of after- 
tax corporate profits, If these values were 
to stop rising, profits would suffer. 

It becomes clear that the profit picture 
is not as bright as it appears on the sur- 
face. Profit trends suggest the boom may 
be spending its force. 


| Assets 
| $100,000,000 
and over 
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POLITICAL PLANS OF UNIONS 


Big unions, with few excep- 
tions, now have chosen sides for 
the presidential campaign. Mr. 
Truman will get support of most. 
John L. Lewis and Daniel J. Tobin 
are the leading holdouts. 

Labor will spend time and 
money to get out a big vote. Prin- 
cipal emphasis, however, still is 
to be placed on electing members 
of Congress who are friendly to 
unions. 


Labor’s strategy for the presidential 
campaign is taking shape. Union lead- 
ers backing Mr. Truman will give 
more than money to the drive. There 
are some notable holdouts, however, 
who may help Governor Dewey. 

After delaying endorsements for 
months, the CIO officially is backing 
President Truman. The AFL’s traditional 
policy of neutrality is offset somewhat by 
creation of a committee of AFL union 
presidents to support Mr. Truman. Some 
independent union leaders also are in the 
Democratic camp. Many top union lead- 
ers thus are ready to assist Mr. Truman. 

The holdouts from this group, how- 
ever, apparently are going to cause some 
trouble for the President. John L. Lewis 
is trying to keep his miners from voting 
for Mr. Truman. A former labor chair- 
man for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, President Daniel J. Tobin of the 
AFL Teamsters, has been giving Presi- 
dent Truman the cold shoulder. Others 
who do not plan to campaign actively for 
the Democratic candidate include Wil- 
liam Green and George Meany, AFL 
president and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively. Mr. Green and Mr. Meany 
say they will take no sides, officially, be- 
cause the AFL Executive Council voted 
to remain neutral. 

Pro-Dewey labor leaders, on the other 
hand, are slow to declare themselves. 
Several AFL union presidents who cus- 
tomarily are found in the Republican 
column have been waiting for Governor 
Dewey to make his position clear on the 
Taft-Hartley Act. William L. Hutcheson, 
president of the large AFL Carpenters 
Union, is one of this group. 

Labor supporters of Henry Wallace 
and his Progressive Party will hurt Mr. 
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Leaders’ Drive to Get Out Vote of Worke, 































JAMES CAREY, PRESIDENT TRUMAN, PHILIP MURRAY 
... for the vote getters, some ambitious plans 


Truman’s chances in November. The 
union leaders in this group are mostly 
from the far-left faction of the CIO. In 
some States, they might hold the balance 
of power in a close election. 

Union leaders supporting Mr. Truman 
now are talking more confidently than 
they did a few weeks ago. Publicly, they 
predict a Democratic victory if a big 
enough vote is brought out. Privately, 
they are more pessimistic about Mr. Tru- 
man’s chances. 

Without strong labor support, Mr. 
Truman apparently faced certain defeat. 
Now that many union officials are back- 
ing him, the big question is how many 
union members will follow the voting ad- 
vice of their leaders. To get out that vote, 
the CIO and other groups have mapped 
some ambitious plans, CIO officials, led 
by President Philip Murray and Secretary 
James B. Carey, outlined some of the 
plans to Mr. Truman during a White 
House visit last week. 

What unions will do to help Mr. 
Truman includes these things: 

Getting out the vote is the key to the 
labor strategy for November. CIO officials 


are predicting that, if the total vote goe 
above 58,000,000, a Democratic victon 
is assured. The 1944 total popular vote 
was slightly more than 48,000,000. 

Registration drives to make wnio 
members eligible to vote are the firs 
step, and virtually all unions now at 
working hard at this phase. Unions ar 
checking up on members in the plants 
and taking them to registration offices i 
they have not signed up. 

An “educational campaign’ on the 
need to register and vote is being com 
ducted through leaflets, speeches, radi 
broadcasts and articles in union publici- 
tions. Financing of this get-out-the-vot 
campaign is being handled mainly wit! 
regular funds of the unions. Union law 
yers contend that Taft-Hartley Act re 
strictions on use of union funds for politi 
cal campaigns do not prevent expenditure 
of the funds to urge people to vote. — 

Union newspapers also are beiti 
used to compare the platforms of the tw 
big parties with the unions’ own legis 
tive demands. CIO’s endorsement of Mr 
Truman made a big point of the similarity 
between the Democratic platform and the 
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(J0’s own program, and failure of the 
Republicans to match the CIO line. 

Mass meetings are to be arranged in 
industrial centers for Mr. Truman and 
Vice-Presidential Nominee Alben W. 
Barkley. Detroit’s joint AFL-CIO meet- 
ing for the President on Labor Day was 
the first effort along this line. Unions 
ysually can do a job in getting out a 
cowd for a political speech. There ap- 
parently will be more co-operation be- 
tween the CLO and AFL groups on the 
local level than in previous campaigns. 
Refusal of the top AFL Executive 
Council to endorse a candidate for Presi- 
dent did not stop Detroit AFL officials 
from co-sponsorship of the Labor Day 
mass meeting with CIO leaders. 

Radio broadcasts will be financed by 
jabor groups in support of the Demo- 
cratic candidates. Money tor outright 
political speeches will come from labor 
committees financed by voluntary con- 
tributions of union members, rather than 
from the union treasuries. For example, 
David Dubinsky’s AFL Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union plans to sponsor four 
campaign speeches over national hook- 
ups. The money will come from a fund of 
$500,000 the union hopes to collect from 
its 200,000 members. The CIO also 
probably will sponsor radio speeches. 

Precinct workers are being recruited 
by the CIO and some other labor groups 
to get out the vote on election day. These 
workers will help the Democratic Party 
in some spots where the party ward 
machinery has broken down. 

Campaign cash for these activities 
now is being collected by unions from 
their members. The total fund may run 
into several million dollars. CIO alone 
hopes to collect about $1,500,000, of 
which hal” would be spent by the local 
committees and half by the national 
Political Action Committee. 


How much of this money will be spent 
on electing Mr. Truman, however, is a 
big question. Most of the labor money 
probably will be used in an effort to 
elect friendly Senators and Representa- 
tives, candidates who are opposed to 
restrictive legislation against labor. AFL’s 
political arm, known as Labor’s League 
for Political Education, is required to 
spend all of its money on the congres- 
sional races. A separate committee has 
been set up to organize AFL support for 
Mr. Truman. This group, headed by 
George M. Harrison of the Railway 
Clerks, will raise its own funds. 

All in all, the money spent to help 
President Truman’s candidacy is expected 
to fall far short of the amounts con- 
tributed to campaigns of the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. There is less enthusiasm 
for Mr. Truman, and the Taft-Hartley 
Act prevents direct expenditures from 
union treasuries. Also, most union leaders 
seem to feel that they can get more for 
their money if they spend the voluntary 
contributions on electing members of 
Congress. They think they have a better 
chance in some of these races to be on 
the winning side. 


HAZARD TO UNION 
IN STRIKE FOR RAISE 


Strikes are made more hazardous for 
unions by a recent decision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. This deci- 
sion, which takes away voting rights pre- 
viously given to strikers by the Board, is 
likely to have important effects on both 
employers and workers in future walk- 
outs. 

The ruling applies to “economic” strikes 
such as those over wages. It does not 
apply in cases where walkouts are caused 
by employer violation of the Taft-Hartley 


law—for example, by refusal to bargain 
or by discharging workers for union 
activity. 

What NLRB now holds is that workers 
who engage in an “economic” strike can- 
not vote in a bargaining election if the 
employer has hired permanent workers to 
replace them. The replacements who are 
working during the strike, however, can 
vote. Before the Taft-Hartley law became 
effective, the Board allowed both the 
strikers and the replacements to- vote in 
these situations. 

The new rule means that a rival union 
often can get into a plant during a strike 
and win a bargaining election. The strike 
then becomes illegal, and the original 
union can be enjoined by the Labor 
Board from continuing it. 

The way it works out under this 
new rule is indicated by the test case 
itself. 

A strike over wages is called by a 
union that has had a contract in the shop 
for several years. Many of the employes 
join the picket line, possibly a majority. 

New workers, however, are hired by 
the management, which tells the strikers 
that their jobs are filled by permanent 
replacements. 

A rival union then appears in the 
plant, recruits members among the work- 
ing employes and asks the employer for 
a contract. The employer then can ask 
NLRB for an election, or the new union 
can file the petition. 

The striking union may or may not 
be able to get on the ballot for this elec- 
tion. If the union has filed non-Com- 
munist affidavits and otherwise qualified 
for NLRB assistance, it can get on the 
ballot. If it has not qualified, the union is 
barred from participating. 

Votes of strikers in either event will 
be challenged by the employer or the 
nonstriking union, or by both. The Board, 





NLRB‘ers MURDOCK, HOUSTON, HERZOG, REYNOLDS, GRAY 
... ‘economic’ strikes received a setback from the Board 
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No TRAFFIC to bother you... no 
worry or strain. It’s like having your 
own clear highway when you travel 
over the smooth, steel rails . . . comfort- 





ably relaxed in a spacious Coach or 
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For travel to and from the West—at its very best 
—Go UNION PACIFIC 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Kora of he Liaily Shaaamlinen 
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Pullman on one of Union Pacific's smart. 





Labor Week 


on the basis of its current decision, yj 
not allow strikers to vote if they hay 
been replaced by permanent employe 
on the same jobs. The replacements, ¢ 
the other hand, can vote and presumably 
would vote against the striking unio, 
even if it got on the ballot. 

A majority of the votes cast thy 
probably will be won by the new unio, 
It then is certified by NLRB as the by. 
gaining agent for the shop. 

The walkout at this point become 
illegal, presumably, because of a Taft. 
Hartley provision prohibiting unions 
from striking when another union ha 
been certified as bargaining agent in the 
plant. NLRB did not rule on this ques. 
tion in the current case because it was 
not raised, but the meaning of the law 
seems to be clear. 

It all adds up, therefore, to a lost strike 
for the original union in a case like this, 
NLRB members often differ in their jp. 
terpretations of Taft-Hartley provisions 
but this time the five members unazi- 
mously voted for this new voting policy, 
They said they had no alternative ip 
view of the Act’s language. 

Another result of this decision wil 
be felt by employers and unions in many 
instances. The Board also rules that the 
NLRB General Counsel, Robert N. Den- 
ham, has the final say in deciding when 
a particular strike is an “economic” strike 
—bringing the new voting policy into 
effect—or a strike caused by an employers 
violations of the Act. In the latter case, 
the strikers are allowed to vote, and the 
replacements cannot. Board policy is to 
order reinstatement of the strikers in this 
type of walkout. 

The Board holds that Congress meant 
to give the General Counsel complete 
and final authority to issue complaints or 
refuse to issue them. Thus, if Mr. Der- 
ham refuses to accuse an employer ot 
prompting a strike through some illegal 
action, the strike is to be termed an 
“economic” walkout, and strikers cannot 
vote if replaced. 

Further NLRB members say that they 
cannot check up on why Mr. Denham 
refused to issue a complaint, or make 
their own investigation to see if the em- 
ployer had violated the law. For example, 
in the test case, charges against the em- 
ployer were dismissed by Mr. Denham 
on the ground that the individual workers 
filing the case were “fronting” for a 
union that had not qualified for Board 
action. The union, the CIO United Retail 
and Wholesale Employes, had failed to 
file non-Communist affidavits. 

This CIO group, which called the 
strike, contended that the employer, the 
Times Square Stores Corp., had caused 
the strike by violations of the Taft 
Hartley Act. The charge never was 
brought to a hearing, however, because 
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> —— 
ihe case Was dismissed. NLRB’s decision 
yolds that it had no alternative but to 
all it an “economic” strike. A_ rival 
inion, the AFL Retail Clerks, which had 
xked for the election, thus got the ad- 
vantage in the voting. 


HIRING-HALL ISSUE 
IN SHIPPING DISPUTE 


Complications that helped to bring on 
ihe West Coast maritime strike last week, 
dosing down a big proportion of Pacific 
shipping, include the following: 

A hiring-hall compromise was re- 
ected by union leaders in last-minute 
yegotiations prior to the strike, although 
shipping lines had accepted the plan. 
This compromise called for retaining the 
wion hiring-hall clause of the old con- 
tact pending a court determination of 
its legality under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Unions thus would continue, temporarily 
itleast, to operate the halls which supply 
workers as jobs open up on the docks or 
ships. Union leaders said they wanted 
the hiring halls “without strings.” 

A compromise of this sort, however, 
had been accepted by CIO maritime 
unions on the East Coast. John L. Lewis 
io had taken a similar compromise, 
pending court determination of the legali- 
ty of his “union shop” clause, gained 
without the employe vote required by the 
Act. 

Basis for a court test of the hiring-hall 
question was provided by a Labor Board 
request for a federal court order against 
the CIO Maritime Union in a Great 
Lakes shipping dispute. The Board asked 
for enforcement of its order barring the 
union from trying to get this type of con- 
tract clause. 

An all-for-one policy of the five 
triking unions was another reason for 
the walkout. Four CIO unions and one 
independent group had agreed in ad- 
vance that they all would strike unless all 
fve reached settlements, Before the walk- 
out deadline, the CIO Marine Engineers 
reportedly reached an agreement with 
employers but did not sign it pending 
ither settlements. The CIO’s Radio Op- 
erators had not settled because of a juris- 
ditional dispute with an AFL union. 

The CIO Longshoremen, CIO Marine 
Cooks, and the independent Marine Fire- 
men said they were deadlocked over hir- 
ing halls, wages and other issues, 

Non-Communist affidavits also be- 
ame an issue when employers  an- 
nounced, after the strike began, that they 
would not resume negotiations until 
inion officers signed affidavits that they 
ite not Communists or Communist sym- 
jathizers. Harry Bridges, president of the 
longshoremen, and other leaders had 
telused to sign. 

















DOUBLE 


Down in North Carolina, pleasant lei- 
sure hours are an important part of the 
work picture. A few hours travel over 
good roads, after his week’s work is 
done, will take the worker to massive 
mountains with free scenic picnic and 
camp sites .. . or to the coast, where 
300 miles of sounds and inlets provide 
every variety of boating. fishing, and 


surf fun. 


(ny day in the week, almost in his own 
back yard, he will have access to field, 
woodland, creek or river . . . for most 


North Carolina industry is located in 
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EXPOSURE 


small towns and villages. To this whole- 


some environment and the happy bal- 
ance it gives between work and play, 
North Carolinians owe many of the 
homespun qualities that have made their 
record for steady work the finest in the 
South. 


Let our industrial engineers supply in- 
formation about North Carolina, where 


workers . . . over 99% native born. . . 
welcome new industries and MAKE 


THEM GO. Write to Division MI-23, 
Department of Conservation and De-. 
velopment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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When newspaper has a million reader-friends — that’s big! How big? 


Well, there are only 5 cities in the entire U. S. A. whose total population ex- 
ceeds the million mark. That will give advertisers an idea of how the audience of 


the Chicago Daily News measures up for size. 


But it is not numbers alone that make these Daily News readers Chicago’s 
most IMPORTANT million. True, the Daily News is a mass circulation newspaper. 


But with a distinction — a dollar-and-cents distinction! 
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THE cHic 
The Daily News is the favorite evening newspaper of prideful families who 
welcome it to their homes. . .. And it takes a lot of buying to keep proud 


homes a-going! 


Advertisers experienced in selling the Chicago market well know this truth. 
So well, indeed, they realize that maximum results in Chicago can hardly be ex- 
pected unless their sales-messages reach the HOMES — the HOMES of Chicago’s 
most IMPORTANT million! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 72 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
624 Guaranty Building 


DETROIT OFFICE: Free Press Building 
MIAMI OFFICE; Herald Building, Miami, Florida 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Stepped-up stockpiling program of the Munitions Board promises to put a 
tighter Squeeze on a number of industrial raw materials now in short supply. 
Stockpiling has been allowed to lag. Two reasons for the lag have been: 
(1) scanty supplies for civilian industries and (2) reluctance to bid up price. 
New decision is to place national-Security considerations first, civilian 
needS Second. That means increased buying for the stock of strategic materials. 
Buying has been at the rate of $229,000,000 a year. It is due to step up 
in this fiscal year, ending next June 30, to an annual rate of $490,000,000. 
Total demand for strategic materials will increase as a result of the 
stepped-up program. Prospect is for firm or rising prices for most commodities 
in the program. Total Supply of strategic materials is not likely to increase. 








Nonferrous metals are likely to be affected most by larger stockpiling. 
Copper orders are to be placed for 30,000 tons in the fiscal year ahead. 
Copper Supply now is Short for civilian needs. Outlook is it will be scarcer. 
Lead to be bought amounts to 16,000 tons. Indicated deficit for lead this 
year is around 124,000 tons. Government buying will add to the deficit. 
Manganese buying calls for 350,000 tons of metallurgical grade. That 
amounts to 48.4 per cent of the current rate of imports. U.S. imports its needs. 
Tin purchases are set at 4,500 tons. Present stocks can fill that need. 
Zine buying is to reach 16,000 tons. Zine shortage already is severe. 
Other metals to be purchased in large volume are bauxite, cadmium, nickel, 
chromite, columbite, beryl and bismuth. Increased imports of these metals are 
likely to suffice. Metals in general, however, promise to become scarcer. 





When it comes to nonmetallic additions to the stockpile: 

Rubber purchases of 25,000 tons this year should not prove difficult. 

Fiber buying may squeeze the supply of Manila hemp, but sisal is adequate. 

Graphite supply will be difficult to increase because of import problems. 

Mica now is adequate for civilian needs, but stockpiling may pinch. 

Asbestos of strategic grade is all imported, and the Munitions Board sched- 
ule calls for buying about 10 per cent of the current volume of imports. 

Industrial diamonds and vegetable oils should be easy to stockpile. 

Main point is that Government has decided to enter industrial-commodity 
markets as a big buyer at a time when most prices are rising. Impact of this 
demand upon an already heavy commercial demand will tend to push prices up. 














Official decision, however, is that the strategic stockpile should be built 
up by June 30, 1951, the original schedule. That means that buying in this fis- 
cal year will be double last year's and double again in years ahead. 


Foreign trade of the U.S. is becoming less unbalanced. The gap between exe 
ports and imports of merchandise is beginning to narrow considerably. 

Merchandise export surplus for the second quarter of this year was at an 
annual rate of $6,200,000,000. A year ago the surplus rate was $10,900.°°° 

A narrowing gap is to be expected in months ahead, and probably in 1949. 

What's happening in foreign trade is that other countries are increasing 
production, becoming less dependent on U.S. goods, and trying to sell more to the 
U.S. to earn dollars. Marshall Plan is not likely to alter that trend. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Export rate for the second quarter was $12,900,000,000 a year. The rate 
reached an all-time high at $16,700,000,000 a year in the 1947 second quarter. 

Import rate for the second quarter was $6,700,000,000 a year, compared with 
a rate of $5,800,000,000 a year in the corresponding period of 1947. 

Exports and imports both were lower in the second quarter of this year than 
in the first quarter. Export trend, however, is expected to continue to de- 
cline, while the import trend shows signs of turning upward again. May imports 
were higher than April. June imports were above May. 

A balance between imports and exports appears to be several years away. The 
gap, while narrowing, is still much greater than before the war. 








Consumer buying is not yet affected, in volume, by high and rising prices. 

Physical volume of goods sold at retail stores in July was 1.3 per cent over 
the volume sold in July, 1947. Durable sales were up, nondurables down. 

Dollar volume of July sales was $10,600,000,000. That was down from June, 
reflecting the usual summer slump, but 13 per cent above July, 1947. 

Durable-goods stores reported July sales at a record level, after allowing 
for seasonal adjustment. They were 19.2 per cent above a year ago. 

Nondurable-goods sales were down seasonally from June, but above July 1947, 

Trend in retail sales indicates that people are willing to pay higher 
prices for automobiles and household appliances, that they will sacrifice other 
things to get the more expensive durable goods that they want. 














In the durable-goods categories: 

Automotive dealers reported sales of $1,270,000,000 for July. That was a 
gain of 5.3 per cent over June and a jump of 24.8 per cent over July a year ago. 

Housefurnishing sales, at $615,000,000, were 2.7 per cent above June and 
14.6 per cent above a year earlier. July sales were a record. 

These two types of stores accounted for the entire gain in durable-goods 
sales. Hardware stores, building-material dealers and jewelry stores showed de- 
clines from June. Jewelry-store sales were substantially below a year ago. 











Filling stations were the only group to report a seasonal gain in July. 
Their dollar volume was $580,000,000, a gain of 17.7 per cent from a year ago. 

Apparel-store sales were 5.1 per cent below June, only 1 per cent above 
July, 1947. Value of apparel sales for July was $610,000,000. 

Food-store sales, at $3,000,000,000 in July, were down 1.4 per cent from 
June, seasonal factors considered, but were 9.5 per cent above July, 1947. 

Restaurants and drinking places sold slightly less than in July, 1947, and 
1.4 per cent less than in June. Dollar total for July was $1,045,000,000. 

Drugstore sales, at $300,000,000, were above July, 1947, down from June. 

Cosmetic sales for the first six months of this year were down only 1 per 
cent from the first six months of 1947. The sharp drop in cosmetic-tax receipts 
from the first quarter to the second quarter of 1948 is explained by the fact 
that first-quarter collections reflect the bulge in Christmas sales. 

Retail sales in August, on the basis of Scattered data, indicate that the A 
high volume of trade is continuing, although trade slumped because of heat. | 





Among nondurable-goods stores: 4 




















Rising prices, however, are producing caution despite the sales trend. 
Purchasing agents for industry seem to think prices are top heavy. 

Buying for inventory is reported generally to have been cut back to 30 to i 

4 

oo” 








60 days, instead of the recent 90 days. One reason for this practice is that 
supplies are more adequate in more fields, but price caution is a factor. 
Producers also are wondering whether consumer buying will stand up after 
cost increases in raw materials are passed on in finished-goods prices. 
Hesitation in buying by purchasing agents reflects a growing opinion that 
the rising trend in prices may be entering its final stage. 
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silk pillow for this baby’s picture! 
an This is one of the Norfolk and Western's six new 

‘“‘habies’’ — ‘‘born’’ in recent months in the railroad’s 

shops at Roanoke, Va. And I1 others just like it, plus 

five more of another type, are on the way. 
These modern, powerful, heavy-duty freight locomotives are 
born ready-to-go. They are built for a big and important job 
to help speed your freight safely to its destination. These symphonies 

of power and steel are only one phase of the Norfolk and Western’s 
‘all over the line’? improvement program for today and tomorrow — 
a part of the overall guarantee that the Norfolk and Western, today and tomorrow, 


will continue to offer bette~ rail service for shippers. 
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A rail shipment originating anywhere in the United States 
may travel over many different lines before it is delivered. 





American railroads work together. For this reason, the Norfolk 
and Western's new Y6b’s are substantial steps toward better 2 A i LW vA 
overall American rail service. 
PRECISHUtON TRA PORTATION 
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SHARP RISE IN STATE, CITY TAXES 


Search for Means to Meet Growing Cos 


State and local taxes, already 
at record levels, are to go still 
higher. 

Collections under existing 
taxes are rising. And new tax 
sources still are being tapped. 

State and local government 
revenues are increasing by more 
than $2,000,000,000 a year. 

The effect is to offset part of 
the cut in federal taxes that Con- 
gress voted this year. 


At a time when the public is feeling 
the first benefits of a federal tax cut, 
State and local taxes are biting harder 
than ever. 

The increase in State and tax 
collections is due in part to rising prices, 
wages and spending, which are having 
the effect of boosting tax revenues. But 
another part of the explanation is found 
in a rash of new taxes, levied by both 
State and local governments. 

The net result is that State 
municipal taxes are absorbing a portion 
of the $4,800,000,000 annual tax cut that 
Congress voted for federal taxpayers last 
April. The trend of State and_ local 
revenues shows. this: 


local 


and 





TWO TARGETS FOR STATE & LOCAL TAX HUNTERS—TOBACCO AND MOVIES 
... the field is getting so crowded, areas of taxation may have to be parceled out 
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In 1946 fiscal years—that is, fiscal 
years that ended in 1946—State and local 
governments received $12,200,000,000 
in revenue, not counting aid from the 
Federal Government. That was $1,700, 
000,000 more than in 1942 fiscal years. 

In 1947 fiscal years, State and local 
revenue jumped to $14,100,000,000, or 
$1,900,000,000 more than in 1946, 

In 1948 fiscal years, the revenue of 
State and local governments apparently 
totaled around $16,500,000,000. Exact 
figures are lacking. However, the Census 
Bureau reports that State tax collections 
rose 17 per cent above 1947, and it is 
known that local collections also increased 
sharply. 

In 1949 fiscal years, which began last 
July 1 in most State and local govern- 
ments, revenues are likely to run well 
over $19,000,000,000. 

If so, State and local governments will 
be collecting nearly half as much as the 
Federal Government. 

States and cities, especially cities, 
still are searching for new sources of 
revenue. This means that the trend in 
State and local taxes hereafter is likely to 
be upward, not downward. 

Cities, in many cases, are badly 
pinched. During the war, their tax col- 
lections, as a rule, did not rise as rapidly 
as did those of the States and the Federal 
Government. Cities still were relying on 
such relatively static revenue sources as 


property tax. The result was that reveny 
failed to keep up with rising costs, 

Now, with the war over, cities find 
sorts of urgent work waiting to be dy 
Then, too, ordinary costs of operati 
continue to rise. 

States have fared better, but they, y 
face rapidly rising costs for public wo 
as well as for ordinary operations, 4] 
some States are moving to give th 
hard-pressed municipalities a_ lift, | 
some cases this is taking the form of§ 
rect State aid. In others, State legislatu 
are passing laws that authorize the git 
counties and other authorities to |g 
new taxes. 

In Pennsylvania, the legislature has, 
thorized the State’s 3,600 municipalit 
and school districts to tax anything 
already taxed by the State. 

In New York, all cities and counti 
with more than 25,000 population he 
been given power to levy taxes on te 
sales, restaurant checks, utility bills, y 
missions, coin-operated amusement ¢ 
vices, motor vehicles, gross receipts ai 
hotel-room rentals, and to require cit 
county liquor licenses. 

New taxes of many kinds are wi 
ning favor with States and_ local a 
thorities. 





Income taxes long have been py 
ular among the States. Individual it 
comes now are taxed by 29 States a 
the District of Columbia. Corporate i 
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li PLANT MANAGER tells me that 
young fellow is the most prom- 
ising engineer we’ve hired in months. 

I'm not at all surprised. 

Harold’s father worked for us for 
years—the best toolmaker we ever 
had. He died when this boy was in 
his junior year in college. 

Until Harold came by to talk to 
me about a job, I hadn’t seen him 


since the day after his dad’s funeral. 
Thad dropped by then to deliver his 
‘father’s croup insurance check. 
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resh out of college..butl 
eally hired him 10 years ago 


That check, Harold told me, had 
been a lifesaver. It tided the family 
over a tough spot, made it possible 
for him to keep on with college. 


He said he figured that a firm which 
had been so decent and planned so 
well for his father would be a good 
place for him to work, too. 


We put our Travelers Group In- 
surance Plan into effect ten years 
ago. I was convinced then it was a 
fine thing for all of us. But even I 
never dreamed how much this insur- 


ance could really mean to the families 
of the people who work here. 


Certainly it never occurred to me, 
when I signed the papers, that it 
would help us hire an engineer. 


You'll get the utmost in employee 
good will—with a group insurance 
plan tailor-made for you and admin- 
istered by The Travelers, pioneers 
in group insurance. 


The Travelers has a claims and 
service office near by. This nation- 
wide service assures you of “same- 
day” personal service on all matters 
affecting your employee insurance. 


And remember, even if you em- 
ploy a small number of people, a 
Travelers Employee Life Insurance 
Plan can bring the full benefits of 
big-company group insurance to your 
organization. 

Why not talk over your employee- 
insurance needs with your Travelers 
agent or broker today? 


On ALL forms of 
employee insurance 
you will be well served 
by THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Serving the insurance public in the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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Blukie: “Do you think these statues of 


us are for the Hall of Fame, 
Whitey ?” 


(hiley “They certainly would be, 


Blackie— if the decision rested 
on the universal popularity 
of BLACK & WHITE.” 
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“BLACK & WHITE. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Dinance Week 


come is taxed by 31 States and the Dj. 
trict of Columbia. 
A later development is the local incop, 
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tax. In 1946, Philadelphia had the op}, ag 
local income tax in the country. Noy ‘ aad 
there are income taxes in 11 cities, gi ee 
Pennsylvania boroughs and one Penngy. cies aa 
vania school district. ; P a ; 

The cities with income taxes are Phil). a a 
delphia, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; Johnstowy te end 
Pa.; Monessen, Pa; Sharon, Pa.; St. Louis ; ot 
Mo.; Toledo, Ohio; Columbus, Ohiy bei 
Youngstown, Ohio; Springfield, Ohio, an se alc 
Louisville, Ky. er , 

Sales taxes also are springing up al Ps 


over the country. Four additional State Of ni 
—Connecticut, Rhode Island, Tennesse § 1 

4 ee * F reportec 
and Maryland—passed sales taxes in 1947 n 1947 
Cities, too, are going in for such taxes bad ‘deb 
In California, there are 84 cities withh, 


buyers t 
sales taxes. Then there are sales taxes ip Jeweh 
such big cities as New York, New Orlean; they wr 

ne 


and Denver. Dozens of other cities arf. tallme 
considering sales levies. = ¢] 
. Ewith $1. 

Tobacco taxes, too, are a favorite 


bee ; proporti 
among States and cities that are looking am 
for new revenue. States that tax tobaco Men's 


now number 39, including nine wher 
the tax has taken effect in 1947 or 1948, 
ioe counts. I 
States and cities, however, have trouble ado 
enforcing this tax, because it is too easy in 1947 
for smokers to buy cigarettes outside, A one 
where no local taxes apply. This has be- 
come such a problem that some of the 


gest wri 


bought « 


States have appealed to the Federal ' charg 
Government for help in enforcement. The , ch 
idea is a federal law requiring out-of: i a 
State mail-order sellers to report ship- Re in . 
ments of tobacco into States where taxes ae 
apply so that the tax can be collected et 
from the buyer. =o 

: rose fror 


Admissions taxes are providing nev 1947. 1 
. P oge Jtl. 
sources of revenue for a number of cities 


acai days to” 

Other taxes that are being increased from 55 
or enacted for the first time include those cae a 
‘ ; P § S, ¢ 

on motor vehicles, business gross receipts. tores. } 
stores. i 


utility bills and hotel rooms. Then, too, 
some cities are charging for garbage col lenin} 
lection and other services. a. 

A big problem growing out of al Bight 
this is that of tax duplication. Some taf.» * 


ported s 


2 a collectio 

sources, such as income, now are taxed at 
three levele~federal, State and Male ae 
nree levels—federal, State : I dothing 


Many are taxed at two levels. If State Se move 
and local governments continue to reach This 

out for new revenues, the various taxing lies 
authorities may be compelled to get to but od 
gether and parcel out areas of taxation Fy) 
This problem already is getting attention Cred 


in Congress and the U. S. Treasury. sharply 
rapidly 
GROWING SLOWNESS | ‘ord | 
a propo 
IN CREDIT PAYMENTS § tigher t 
Retailers’ collections on credit sales ate an My 


beginning to slip a little. In 19 
This is shown by a new sampling sur | 
vey of retail credit by the Federal Re SEPTEME 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT! 
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gwve Board. In this survey, the Board 
reports detailed comparisons between 
1946 and 1947, and indicates apparent 
yends in 1948. 

Credit record of the public still is 
better than it was before the war, but not 
as good as it was in 1946, when the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, under Regulation W, 
kept a rein on Consumer credit. Control of 
charge accounts was dropped and regu- 
tion of installment buying relaxed at 
the end of 1946. In November, 1947, 
Regulation W was scrapped altogether. 
It is being revived now, with FRB taking 
control of installment buying again. 

Bad debts charged off by retailers are 
increasing. 

Of nine retail fields surveyed, eight 
reported higher proportions of bad debts 
in 1947 than in 1946. As a rule, more 
had debts are attributed to installment 
buyers than to charge-account buyers. 

Jewelry stores report that, in 1947, 
they wrote off $1.49 out of each $100 of 
installment sales as bad debts, compared 
with $1.30 in 1946. This was the highest 
proportion among the nine retail fields 
covered, 

Men’s clothing stores showed the big- 
gest write-off of bad debts on charge ac- 
counts. Here, the proportion was 51 cents 
out of each $100 of charge-account sales 
in 1947, compared with 38 cents in 1946. 

A slowdown in payments for goods 
bought on credit also is developing, both 
on charge accounts and on installment ac- 
counts. One factor here was the relaxation 
of consumer-credit controls. Another, the 
Board says, may have been new difficul- 
ties in collecting from customers. 

Department stores report that the aver- 
age collection period on charge accounts 
rose from 49 days in 1946 to 55 days in 
1947. The period lengthened from 59 
days to 64 days in men’s clothing stores, 
from 55 to 63 days in women’s apparel 
stores, and from 57 to 65 days in furniture 
stores. None but automobile dealers re- 
ported shorter collection periods in 1947 
than in 1946. Their average dropped from 
40 days to 34 davs. 

Eight retail trades reported that the 
cdllection period on installment accounts 
lengthened in 1947. The ninth, men’s 
clothing stores, reported that the average 
was seven months both in 1946 and 1947. 

This slowdown apparently is con- 
tinuing in 1948, according to the survey, 
but the public still pays its bills faster 
than in years before the war. 

Credit sales, after dropping off 
sharply during the war, are growing 
rapidly now, and already have reached 
record levels. Cash sales are declining as 
4 proportion of total sales, but still are 
higher than in prewar years. 

In 1941, credit sales made up 36 per 
cent of total retail trade. 

In 1945, only 20 per cent of the total 
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How the Levitts help meet 
the housing demand 


OME YEARS AGO, builders Levitt & 

Sons. of Manhasset, Long Island, de- 
cided that usual home building methods 
were disorganized, slow, and costly. 


They envisioned a bold plan. First, to 
assure adequate building supplies at all 
times, they would stockpile, through a 
wholly owned subsidiary, everything they 
needed for hundreds of homes—includ- 
ing whole forests of Pacific timber re- 
serves. They would pre-cut and pre-fit, 
as far as possible, everything that goes 
into a house. And they would organize 
skilled assembly crews—each highly spe- 
cialized in one phase of building con- 
struction—to move quickly from one 
site to another, operating an “assembly 


line.” 


When the housing shortage developed, 
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Levitt & Sons were ready with the plan in 
detail, and the organization. 

Such an unusual program called ‘for 
unusual financing. But the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company recognized the 
merit of the Levitt building project and 
provided liberal commercial credit. 


Today, Levitt is America’s largest home 
builder. Six communities and a veterans’ 
city of 25,000 people owe their existence 
to the Levitts’ new idea. And this year, 
between four and five thousand new 
homes will be completed—right down to 
steel kitchen cabinets, electric ranges and 
refrigerators, automatic laundries, and 
Venetian blinds. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company 
is always ready to match creative plan- 
ning with creative banking. 
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Bank of the Manhattan Company 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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FASTEST GROWING INDUSTRIAL AREA 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST ..... 





Santa Clara 
County Plant, 
completed in 
1943. 


ska 


e e e 
International Business Machines Corp..... 
International Business Machines Corp. is one of the 74 new concerns that have 
located in Santa Clara County during the past 5 years. In addition to efficient 
labor, central location, excellent transportation facilities and low priced land, 
this area offers a high degree of LIVEABILITY — the quality that means 


pleasure and plus production. 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


LIVEABLE SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY tells a different 
kind of story. Write on your 
business letterhead. No cost 
or obligation. 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. U, San Jose 23, Calif. 
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DOLLARS 


...is a lot of money, Yet, the soft drink 
industry turns a billion dollars annually. 
It’s one of the most democratic indus- 
tries in America, made up principally of 
small businessmen, 


Grapette is one of the more important 
beverages in the soft drink industry, now 
boctled and distributed by franchise 
holders in 38 of the United States and in 
Central and South America. Grapette is 
a scientific taste reproduction of a fresh 
Concord-type grape. 
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The Grapette fran- 
chise is granted—not 
sold. Perhaps the ter- 
ritory you want is 
et available. Your 
nquiry is invited. 














No. 4 in 
a series 
appearing 
in nation- 
al maga- 
zines, 
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Qinance Week 


retail buying was purchased on cre{j 

In 1946, credit sales were up to 9 
per cent of the total. 

In 1947, credit sales had grown to x 
per cent. 

In 1948, a higher proportion of sal 
were made on credit. This trend may } 
retarded, however, by the new Reguk, 
tion W. 


PROSPEROUS RECORD 
OF NATION‘S BANKS 


Banks all over the country are so pro. 
perous that the Federal Deposit Insy. 
ance Corp., set up 15 years ago to protec 
bank depositors in case of trouble, ha 
been able to pay off its debts, with a coq 
$1,000,000,000 to spare. 













—Harris & vies 
SNYDER & HARL 
--. an old debt canceled 


When FDIC Chairman Maple T. Har! 
handed Treasury Secretary John W. 
Snyder a check for $12,604,306 recently, 
the last of FDIC’s debts were paid off. 
Now the Corporation is wholly owned by 
its 13,600 member banks. 

To get FDIC started, the U. S. Treas- 
ury put up $150,000,000, and the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks $139,000,000. 
FDIC has been paying that money back 
during the last year. In spite of these 
payments, FDIC’s surplus has been kept 
above $1,000,000,000. 

This flush condition of FDIC is ex- 
plained by the prosperity of member 
banks. It has been more than four years 
since a bank has failed in this country. 
Therefore, there has been no heavy call 
on the corporation’s money. 

Throughout this period, member banks 
have continued to pay FDIC one twelfth 
of 1 per cent of total deposits for in- 
surance protection. Now that the corpora: 
tion is free of debt, demands probabl 
will be heard in Congress to reduce o! 
suspend these charges. 
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Many employers must now change 
their practices on overtime pay. The 
Wage-Hour Division of the Labor De- 
partment has given them until Septem- 
ber 15 to put into effect new rules for 
jguring overtime pay. These new rules 
were made necessary by decisions of the 
Supreme Court in two cases last June. 

The Supreme Court said that premium 
pay for work performed at undesirable 
times, such as holidays, Saturdays and 
sundays, may not be counted as weekly 
wertime pay due under the Wage-Hour 
jct, On the other hand, this pay must be 
counted in a worker’s “regular rate” of 
pay when figuring overtime. This has the 
effect, in many Cases, of increasing over- 
time pay of workers. That is employers 
must pay “overtime on overtime.” 

Some employers are trying to avoid 
this double overtime by changing their 
practices on premium payments and 
yvertime. This often involves revising 
contracts with unions. Others are chang- 
ing their work week. But not all employ- 
es are avoiding liability for future suits 
by employes to collect back pay on the 
basis of the Supreme Court rulings. 


Are all employers affected? 

Yo, An employer whose employes do 
not work over 40 hours a week, for ex- 
ample, is not affected. The Federal 
Wage-Hour Law does not require over- 
time pay until more than 40 hours is 
worked, Similarly, those who do not pay 
premiums for working undesirable shifts 
or for doing undesirable work are not 
affected by the new rules. In addition, 
the Wage-Hour Act does not apply for 
many types of employes, including most 
workers in retail and service ‘establish- 
ments, farm workers, seamen and a num- 
ber of other groups. 


Does premium pay ever count as 
overtime? 

In certain cases, it does. The Wage-Hour 
Administrator says that where an extra 
payment is made for working both at 
undesirable hours and in excess of a 
standard work day or work week, then 
this extra payment can count as over- 
lime pay due under the Wage-Hour Act. 
That is, the payment does not have to be 
included in an employe’s regular rate 
When figuring overtime pay. But if the 
extra payment is not contingent upon an 
employe’s having previously worked a 
specified number of hours or days, it 
must be included in his regular rate 
when figuring his legal overtime pay 
under the Wage-Hour Law. The Wage- 
Hour Division plans to look into invidual 
contracts and practices of employers to 
determine whether extra payments are 
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ABOUT NEW RULES ON OVERTIME 


for undesirable shifts or for extra hours 
worked, or for both. 


What about pay for holidays? 

A special rule applies for holiday pay. 
And the rule applies differently for an 
employe who takes a holiday off with pay 
and one who works on the holiday and 
gets extra pay, such as double time or 
time and a half. Here is how the holiday 
pay is figured under a Wage-Hour ruling: 


Suppose an employe is paid $8 for a holi- 
day on which he does not work. That $8 
does not have to be counted as part of 
his regular rate of pay for that week, nor 
can it be counted as overtime. But sup- 
pose he works the holiday and is paid 
double time, or $16, The first $8 of that 
amount, which the other, nonworking, 
employes also received, does not count 
as regular pay. But the second $8, for 
working on the holiday, does count in 
this employe’s regular rate of pay. On the 
other hand, if the employe receives only 
time and a half for working the holiday, 
or an extra $4, the entire $12 must be in- 
cluded in his regular rate for figuring 
overtime that week, 


How is pay for vacations and sick 
leave figured? 

The general rule is to treat payments to 
employes during absences for vacations, 
sickness and similar causes on the same 
basis as holiday payments. That is, they 
are payments for hours not worked, and 
they are not considered as part of em- 
ployes’ regular rate of pay. 


If a work week begins in mid-week, 
would that affect overtime pay? 
It might, under certain situations. That 
is because pay for Saturdays and Sundays 
may be offset against overtime only when 
those days fall within the overtime period 
of a work week. Thus, where a work 
week starts in midweek, or on Sunday, 
the extra pay for working Sunday is not 
for working more than the standard num- 
ber of hours in that week. The Sunday 
work does not regularly fall within the 
overtime period of the work week. 
Should all work weeks 
Monday? 

Many employers who give premium pay 
tor Saturdays and Sundays and who must 
pay for overtime under the Wage-Hour 
Law are changing their work week to 
start on Mondays. In this way they often 
are able to avoid paying double overtime 
under the new rules. 


begin on 


A similar result is being obtained by some 
employers who are substituting premium 
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St. Louis and Kansas City 
The new Streamliner “City of 
Kansas City” is the last word in 
modern rail travel. 


ze 
St. Louis and Kansas wry, 
Denver and the West Coast 


The Streamliner “City of St. 
Louis” is a companion train to 
the “City of Kansas City.” Enjoy 
luxurious, through service from 
St. Louis to Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco or 
Portland. Standard sleepers... 
no changes en route. 
e 


Detroit and Chicago 
Your choice of 3 convenient 
trains daily. 


869066 08008909006 
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Chicago and St. Louis 
Your choice of 3 convenient 
trains daily. 


St. Louis and Detroit 
Your choice of 2 convenient 
trains daily. 
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© 
Des Moines 
Omaha 
Toledo 

Convenient daily service. 


Coach and Pullman service 
of course 
a 


Y St. Louis and 


8900990890009 00000000 Seoeoeeeoococoeeseecosoes 


TOM M. HAYES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
1495 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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AUTOMOBILES 
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Ir the Hometown Wlarker * 


Automotive sales exceeding one billion dollars 
annually are made in the Hometown Daily 
Newspaper market of the 11 Western States 
outside the 6 largest cities. Maximum coverage 
and readership—determined by scientific studies 
—make Hometown Daily Newspapers a natural 
first choice for top returns in this high powered 
market. 


90 per cent of the total circulation of all daily 
newspapers in the Western States is confined to 
the trading zones in which they are published. 
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TOWN 
OMETOWN — WESTERN WOME 
SVERTISING GIVES. MAXIMUM Tas WESTER TS HRD 
AVE AND READERSHIP) ENS WARKET IS AMET AREA 
COVERAG MAEATEST : 


Food WW HOMETOWN DAILY NEWSPIPER <2eMeee FEZ, 


For complete information write to 


Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers, 2001 Beverly Blvd., Los Ange.es 4, California 














COOL COOL 
ALL NIGHT! ALL DAY! 


Guest -controlled HOTEL 


pein Lennox Notice of change of address should 


+.-Noiseproofing 
+e.@nd a radio 
in every room! ST. LOUIS be sent not less than two weeks 





Changes of Address 











prior to the date change becomes 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


effective. Send the address at 








TEXACO 184th Consecutive Dividend paid ‘ . f 
by The Texas Company and its which copies are now being re- 
a predecessor. 





ceived and the new address at 





A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per ; 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares which you wish to receive copies. 
of The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on October 1, 1948, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 

the books of the company at the close U. S. News & World Report 


of business on September 3, 1948. The 





stock transfer books will remain open. Circulation Department 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
August 6, 8 Tre e 
weothede - a |435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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We've Been Asked: 


pay for work on the sixth and sevenj 
day of the work week in place of pr. 
mium pay for Saturday and Sunday wo 
as such, This permits the premium to hy 
considered overtime pay, since it is Daid 
for hours of work beyond the usual stand. 
ard for the work week. 





———, 


What other changes are being ma 
in working-hour rules? 
Many employers are negotiating wit 
unions to change the terms of contracts 
in view of the new overtime rules, }) 
particular, they want to specify just 
which payments are premiums for work 
ing undesirable shifts and which are cop. 
sidered overtime. In some cases, premiun 
payments are being eliminated or rp. 
duced. Contracts also are being change 
in regard to payments for special call-in 
jobs and payments for working irregular 
hours. 


A new formula also is being used in son 
cases on holiday pay. This calls for , 
regular straight-time work week of 3 
hours for weeks in which paid holidays 
fall. Then, overtime at a higher rate i 
paid for hours worked in excess of 32 
This counts as legal overtime, as called 
for by the Wage-Hour Law. 


Are employers liable now for failure 
to pay overtime under the new 
rules? 

The Wage-Hour Administrator has an. 

nounced that his office will not begin 

enforcement of the new overtime-pay 
rules until September 15. Employers are 
given until then to adjust their practices 
to the rulings of the Supreme Court in 
the two longshore cases—the Bay Ridge 

Operating Co. case and the Huron Steve 

doring Corp. case. 


The Administrator points out, however. 
that this postponement does not neces- 
sarily protect employers from liability to 






































employes who may file suits to collect 
back-pay overtime for the period since 
the Supreme Court handed down it 
decisions on June 7, But it is generally 
believed that an employer has a defense 
against such employe claims for the 
period between May 14, 1947, when the 
Portal-to-Portal Act was passed, and 
June 7, 1948, if he can show he relied 
upon Wage-Hour Division’s rulings i 
failing to pay for such overtime. 


Further court rulings are likely to bk 
issued to clarify some of the questions 0 
premium pay and overtime pay 1a 

by the Supreme Court decisions. In add: 
tion, Congress is being asked to specify 
just what should be considered regula 
rate of pay under the Wage-Hour At. 
Meanwhile, the Wage-Hour Division wil 
be ready on September 15 to begin é& 
forcement of these rules on overtime pa: 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 
iat we TN oi a % 5 aye Pe 

ice declines in farm roducts so Re: 

a have failed to gare eel or Corn and Hog Prices 
slow business activity. PER CONT 1900.47 AVES 

Farm-product prices slumped _ to 

189.3. on the Bureau of Labor \@ corn PRICES 
Statistics index for the week ended — | 300- 
August 28, down 4.4 per cent since 
July 17. Grains fell 4.5 per cent in 
the week, dairy products 1.9, cattle 
feed 1.7 

Food prices slightly lower, were only 
2 per cent below their record. 

Industrial-goods prices rose to a new 
postwar record, their eighth straight 
gain. Metal products, building ma- 
terials, chemicals, fuels led the rise. 

Prices received by farmers show j 
these percentage changes: PROFITABLE TO FEED CORN 

mitt. imi UNPROFITABLE TO FEED CORN 
a ee PiLeee eee pee Pepe 
All farm products =~ @ aps 10 MAMI IASONDIFHAMS IASOND 
Crops — 7 —17 1947 1948 —- 
Food grain =o —29 Basic data: Agriculture Dept. 
Feed grain & hay — 8 —26 © 1948, By U. S. News Pub. Corp 
Cotton — 8 — 8 
Tobacco + 4 + 2 Incentives to increase meat produc- 
Oil-bearing crops —15 —18 tion are growing strong again as 
Livestock & prod’s 0 ~ so com prices become abnormally low 
Meat animals am + 8 in relation to hog prices. , 

Big crops still depress grain prices. Corn prices, shown in the top chart, 
Production of corn and other major are a quarter below January. By 
feed grains this year is estimated at December they will be about 50 per 
39 per cent above 1947 and 7 per cent below January, if cash prices 
cent above the 1946 record. fall to the level of December fu- 

Price supports of the Government tures. At that level they will be 
are preventing a sharper decline in about 160 per cent of their average 
prices. Wheat, rye, grain sorghum price for the last 20 years. 
and flaxseed were below their sup- Hog prices, depressed early this year 
port prices in cash trades on Sep- by the packing-house strike, rose in 
tember 1. Oats and rice were barely August to a record, 270 per cent of 
above their support levels. their 20-year average. In December, 
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despite a seasonal drop, they will 
be around an estimated 240 per 
cent of their 20-year average. 

The value of hogs per 100 pounds, 
estimated at $24.75 December, 
will bring the farmer enough dollars 
to buy about 17 bushels of corn at 
the estimated price of $1.45 per 
bushel. At these prices, feeding of 
corn to hogs is very profitable. A 
similar relationship between hog 
and corn prices arose late in 1938 
and 1942. As a result, pig produc- 
tion soared 25 per cent in the spring 
of 1939 and 1943. 

A rise in meat production, therefore, 
is becoming a certainty. It will come 
in the last quarter of 1949 as pigs 
born in the spring are sent to mar- 
ket. As pork makes up half of total 
meat production, the meat shortage 
can be largely over in 1950, despite 
a continuing shortage of beef. 

Inflation, however, is not to be 
checked quickly by large crops. 

Farm income, at $30,500,000,000 in 
1947, is to hold at about the same 
level in 1948. Lower prices for crops 
will be offset by larger crops and 
higher prices for livestock. 

Wages and salaries in industry are 
at a record of $129,100,000,000. 
Bank loans rose to $45,470,000,000 
at the end of July, a new record. 
Retail trade is at near-record levels. 
A year must pass before the grain 
surplus can add much to meat sup- 
ply. Inflation, meanwhile, is being 
fed by shortage of meat and by 
heavy demand for industrial goods. 
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Typical Installation of 

Emerson-Electric¢ 
. Direct-Drive 
Exhaust Fans 
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Belt-drive 
Exhaust Fans 





Desk Fans, 
All Types 


Provide proper ventilation in 
all seasons — in offices, factories, 
stores and other commercial build- 
ings with Emerson-Electric Fans and 
Ventilators. 


Backed by the famous Emerson- 
Electric Factory-to-User Guarantee, 
these sturdy air-movers are built to 
give years of quiet, trouble- 
free service. 


Whatever your air-moving needs, for 
a complete selection of all types, 
models and sizes of exhaust and ven- 
tilating equipment, in attractive de- 
signs and finishes, see your nearest 
Emerson-Electric dealer today. 


Send for 
EMERSON-ELECTRIC 
Fan Catalog Today 


Thirty-two pages, fully 
tllustrated, contains 
complete description and 
specifications of the new 
Emerson-Electric Fans. 
Specify Catalog No.T-92. 


F OY 1944 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 


EMERSON 7:5 ELECTRIC 


MOTORS:+ FANS —— "—=— APPLIANCES 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4¢ 
as a result of federal court and administrative decision; 


YOU CAN probably count on getting 
the steel products needed to carry out 
your contracts for the armed _ services. 
The Office of Industry Co-operation an- 
nounces that the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Attorney General have approved 
a plan for voluntary allocation of 102,505 
tons of steel products monthly for use in 
fulfilling military contracts. 


YOU CANNOT, as a Government con- 
tractor, expect to get an adjustment in 
your claims to cover losses, under the 
War Contractors’ Relief Act, unless you 
can show a net loss on all of your con- 
tracts with the Government. The Comp- 
troller General rejects the claim of one 
contractor that consideration under the 
Act should be given only to the one con- 
tract on which he had a loss. 


YOU CAN, as an employer, be kept 
advised of changes in the draft classi- 
fication of employes for whom you seek 
occupational deferments. Local draft 
boards are instructed to set up machinery 
to notify employers and other interested 
persons of changes in the draft status of 
deferred registrants. 


YOU CANNOT expect the National 
Labor Relations Board to change _ its 
certification of «a union as collective- 
bargaining unit in your plant merely 
because there is a change in the com- 
pany’s stock ownership. The Board rules 
in one case that a switch in stock owner- 
ship does not impair a bargaining con- 
tract. The petition for a new election in 
this case was filed by a rival union. 


YOU CANNOT, as a_ commodity 
trader, add the time that you hold a 
futures purchase contract to the time you 
hold the commodity under the contract 
in figuring your capital gain. In an in- 
come tax ruling, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue holds that a trader must actual- 
ly hold a commodity more than six 
months to report his profit as a long-term 
gain. 


YOU CAN now export some grains 
and grain products to the Philippines and 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 











— = 


without obtaining an export license 
from the Office of International Trad 
Because of improvement in the domesti 
supplies, OIT removes license contro 
for wheat, wheat flour, wheat semolin, 
grain sorghum, oats and barley. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord, expect 
the courts to issue an injunction against 
enforcement of a rent-control order wy. 
less you have exhausted all adimministr. 
tive review procedures provided by lay 
A circuit court of appeals refuses to ip. 
terfere with one such order, requiring 
landlord to reduce the rental on his prop 
erty, because he had not sought adminis 
trative review of the original order, 


* * * 


YOU CAN safely ask a foreman jj 
your plant to report any union arguments 
that interfere with production during 
working hours. NLEB rules that a chec- 
up of this kind is within an employer; 
rights. The Board also finds, however 
that a violation of law occurs when 3 
company questions emploves about union 
membership or threatens to withhold 
wages. 


* * 


YOU CAN legally discharge a forema 
for disregarding company policy requit- 
ing supervisors to remain neutral toward 
union organizing activities. NLRB up- 
holds the right of an employer to fire 
foreman for failing to follow orders to te- 
main neutral and take no sides in regard 
to union organization. 


YOU CAN, up to Jan. 3, 1949, file a 
debt claim against persons or firms whos 
property was seized as alien property 
between Jan. 1, 1947, and June 30, 1947 
The Department of Justice fixes this 
deadline for filing such claims. 


% 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 
an income tax deduction for allowing 
a charitable or educational institution to 
use your property rent free. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue rules that such rent: 
free use of property does not entitle the 
owner to a deductible contribution for 
tax purposes, even though the propert 
previously was rented for substantial 
amount. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considel 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wort? 
REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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, expect 
against 
der wr. 
oe The question mark in Western Europe's recovery, in ERP, is France. 
5 to in British can report impressive gains, self-denial, progress amid trouble. 
tiring Germans in West, though far down, are at least beginning to move up. 
pies Italians have their troubles, plenty of them, yet stay right side up. 
er, Others--Belgians, Dutch, Swiss, Scandinavians--are working hard, producing, 
scrambling for trade, paying their taxes, by and large recovering. 
man i But the French are in trouble again, never have gotten very far out of trou- 
uments ble since V-E Day, seem quite likely to stay that way for months, maybe years. 
ye Without France, of course, whole structure of ERP falls to the ground. 
lovers 
wever Lags, jolts, uncertainties in French recovery from now on won't be due to 
ie any shortage of advice or advisers inside France. There are plenty of doctors 
ithhold on the case, an array of medicines. Trouble is, the doctors and the prescrip- 
tions keep changing, tend also to avoid painful treatment, shy away from surgery. 
Monnet Plan is in the shadows. It was the postwar blueprint, the big dream. 
rem But capital investment, exports, prices have not been going according to plan. 
Whos Government, most of all, has not been up to the requirements of the plan. 
‘B up- Pressure groups keep hamstringing action on wages and prices. Controls, firmly 
fire « proclaimed, bog down in practice. Taxes are evaded. Budgets get out of whack. 


} to re- 
Self-denial, drastic measures, as in Britain or Belgium, are not risked. 


regari 











Now, prices are swirling up, and workers are trying to catch up with them. 
Beef went up 28 per cent in August, potatoes 20 per cent. That puts major food 
file a items at levels three and four times those of 1945, despite a good 1948 harvest. 


whose 








wi Outlook, as French politicians struggle to form a new sasasabliide is cloudier, 

1947 more uncertain than ever before. Nobody expects any new Premier to produce the 

+ this miracle of stability. Wage-price spiral will be even harder to control now. 
Labor is primed for trouble. Currency is againintrouble. Confidence is very low. 

It's another drag on ERP, but one the U.S. cannot do much about. 

lowed 

He >> British, by contrast, are hitting year-end export goals in midsummer. 

ureati Official target in Britain's export drive is 150 per cent of 1938 by end of 

tye 1948. July figures, a poStwar record, Show export volume at 149 per cent. 

n for Leading the procession, iron and steel products exceeded their quotas most. 

perty fextile machinery was outstanding. Others, all above December target: Electri- 

antia tal machinery, commercial vehicles, coal, whisky, chemicals, paints, dyes. 

gs of >> More significant is the way Britain is redirecting her foreign trade. 

wider Planned shift away from dollar sources for British imports, shift argued 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY== (Continued) 


about and pleaded for months ago, is now taking place. It hits U.S. most, Sends 
British buyers to sterling and soft-currency areas to save dollars. 

Impact on U.S. shows up in comparing British imports for first half of this 
year with first half of 1947--$602,400,000 paid for U.S. goods during first half 
of last year, against $381,600,000 paid for them in the first half of 1948. 

So the cut in dollar imports talked about last winter is in effect. 

What is happening is in Some cases a cut, a curtailment in British imports 
from all sources, but in some cases a shift from dollar to nondollar sources. 

Curtailment affects U.S. tobacco, fruit, dried eggs, cheese, processed milk. 
Imports of these items, not increased from other sources, are to remain low. 

Shift, as distinct from curtailment, turns out to mean that Britain buys 
less grain from U.S., three times as much from Argentina: less cotton from U.S., 











more from Egypt, India, other nondollar sources. 

Over-all effect is this: Instead of providing 45 per cent of all British 
imports, as it did last year, Western Hemisphere now provides a third. Share of 
sterling area and of Europe, meanwhile, is higher than in first half of 1947. 





>> British salesmen, on the other hand, haven't done quite as well as British 

buyers to meet London's need--fewer dollars going out, more coming in. 

Export trend is up, all right, but the big gains are in sterling and soft- 
currency countries. Gains in hard-currency areas are much more modest. 

Dollar gap on visible trade--deficit--still runs at about $1,250,000,000 a 
year. That's well below last year. But, even so, it soaks up all the ERP dollars. 

Income from tourists is helping a bit, more than many expected, but will do 
well to total $160,000,000 this year, perhaps half of it in hard currencies. 

Tourist boom, actually, is right on schedule. July tourist total was 90,000. 
Year's goal of 500,000 is in sight. That's 25 per cent above prewar levels. 

So Britain is making some progress. Whether it's enough is another matter. 








>> People on both sides of Britain's Labor Party--inside and outside--point to 
mistakes, weaknesses, wrong policies of Mr. Attlee's Socialist Government. The 
pointing is to become more obvious as the 1950 election draws nearer. 
Outsiders cite chapter and verse on bureaucratic bungling, resistance of 
officials to importing U.S. "know-how," to letting industry improve itself. 
British soapmaker, as one example, is publicly berating the Government for 
delaying his purchase of modern U.S. equipment, then denying him steel with which 
to build a plant to house it. Yet new plant would cut coal use sharply, increase 
efficiency of Soap production. AS it is, new equipment lies idle, useless. 
Government will hear quite a bit about this when Parliament reconvenes. 
Insiders, supporters of Labor Government, have quite different complaints. 
One is wages. Pressure is accumulating to force them up. Another issue, 
worrying British businessmen, is the whole question of worker control. 
Some workers see it this way: With Labor in power, workers ought to run 
nationalized industries, or at least share all the top jobs with management. 
Other workers, more cautious, would let Government pick best men for top 
jobs, regardless of each man's background. They note that worker control has 
been abandoned in Soviet Russia, tried and found wanting in Czechoslovakia. 
Cautious workers are in the majority, seem likely to prevail. Politicians 
in Labor Party lean that way too, have no desire to scare timid voters away. 
Argument, going on now, has to be studied with 1950 elections in mind. 
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Life Around the World 


A Soviet jury's ‘prinyat’ determines 


what the well-dressed Russians will wear 


MOSCOW 

NYAT... PRINYAT... Snyat.. . snyat 
§ snyat... 

Representatives of the Soviet dress 
tade—buyers from dress salons, outfitting 
houses all over the U.S.S.R., officials of 
the Ministry of Light Industry, fashion 
ditors from Kiev, Leningrad, Moscow— 
were in critical mood at the show of 
winter fashions staged in the foyer of 
\oscow’s Komsomol Theater. 

Here models designed all over the 
wutry came up for inspection, The 
y's “snyat” (“take off’) meant that 
the model was rejected and suppressed; 
is “prinyat” (“accept”) meant that the 
uilors could put Mr. A’s overcoat into 
nass production, that Madame B’s frocks 
would be worn widely in Baku this 
utumn, 

Little time was wasted. There were 
|300 models to be judged in days of 
weltering August heat. The “trade” sat 
i shirt sleeves, catalogues fluttered as 
(ws. The mannequins—nothing exotic 
bout them, typical examples of rank- 
wd-file Soviet citizens, including a stout, 
haven-headed man—emerged from_be- 
lind a back cloth illustrating the facade 
if the Hotel Moskva and a line of new 
IIS limousines, walked naturally along 
the platform awaiting the jury’s decision. 

Although there were about 400 pres- 
ait with the right to vote, a general 
pinion was reached easily enough. Oc- 
wsionally a dissident would stick to his 
\iews, rise and argue against the ma- 
rity, Madame Makarova, chief buyer 
{the Moscow Model Salon, cried “Oi” 
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and buried her head in her hands when 
one evening gown from Kazakstan was 
accepted, But a lady Visitor from Paris 
told me she agreed with nine tenths of 
the decisions. 

The routine was broken only when a 
little 5-vear-old mannequin was rewarded 
with a piece of candy, and when a boy 
in a sailor suit began to take literally 
the jurys comment: “Take off the 
trousers.” 

The afternoon I was there was de- 
voted to models from the Asiatic and 
Transcaucasian Soviet Republics. The 
Caucasus has a_ traditionally well-de- 
veloped dress sense. Georgian silks en- 
joy a high reputation in Russia. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that the oil 
city, Baku, should have scored many 
successes. As far as men’s fashions were 
concerned, however, Armenia was a 
“flop,” and the tailors of Erivan will have 
to do some fast work in the next few 
months if they mean to get their share of 
the winter trade. 

The fact that Turkmenia and Kazak- 
stan were exhibiting is in itself startling 
enough. Before the revolution these 
regions produced raw cotton and wool 
for the mills of Russia and her Western 
areas such as Poland and Latvia, During 
the second Five-Year Plan there were 
heavy investments in cloth factories built 
near the sources of the raw material. 
The stage has now been reached when 
Tashkent, Alma-ata, Ashkhabad, Sam- 
arkand, Bokhara are making up local 
cloth for sale as garments throughout 
the Soviet Union. 








We were told that a principal reason 
for this show was to encourage these in- 
dustries by constructive criticism. Kazak- 
stan, however, almost succeeded in turn- 
ing the tables against the jury, its men’s 
clothes gaining success after success. 

The Turkmen didn’t do so well. 

“Really,” the chairman protested when 
one model was shown, “really, the Re- 
public shouldn’t allow such monstrosities 
to be made, let alone shown.” 

General trends in Soviet fashion seem 
to be in the direction of what the trade 
calls the classic line, away from novelties 
and elaboration. Of course, we were see- 
ing models for mass production. 

“Come to one of our shows,” the lady 
from the Moscow Salon said, “and you'll 
see something much more interesting.” 

There was not the faintest hint of the 
“new look,” but opinion was generally 
against any stressing of purely national 
elements in the dresses. A Kazak business- 
man patronizing an Alma-ata tailor, a 
Baku girl walking through an Azerbaijan 
shop would pass in London, Paris or New 
York without attracting attention by any 
exotic note. A. R. P. 


Costa Rica ‘New Deal!’ 
brings youth to power 


SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 

His CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLIC is 
getting one of its biggest surprises. 
The reason is that the young men’s Gov- 
ernment which seized power by revolu- 
tion last spring, although it was expected 
to be rightist, is turning out to be strongly 
liberal. People are calling the Govern- 
ment’s program Costa Rica’s “New Deal.” 
Guiding spirit of this “New Deal” is 
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José Figueres, a successful coffee plant- 
er who has spent considerable time in 
the U.S. He is President.of the Govern- 
ing Board (Junta) of the Second Re- 
public. Associated with him as the min- 
isters of the Junta are professional men, 
businessmen, farmers and one Catholic 
priest. None of these men is past his 
early forties. Only one ever held public 
office before. All are strong anti-Com- 
munists. 

Most drastic action taken so far is the 
imposing of a capital levy of 10 per cent. 
This levy is to apply to almost all hold- 
ings of 50,000 colones (about $9,000) 
and more. President Figueres feels this 
levy is necessary to put money into the 
treasury, -~which was empty when the 
Junta took over the Government, and 
to finance other parts of the reform pro- 
gram. 

The tax system is to be revamped. 
Customs duties, which have been the 
main source of income for years, are 
to be cut or removed from essential 
goods. Already they have been taken oft 
flour, wheat and Diesel oil. More em- 
phasis is to be put on income and prop- 
erty taxes. 

Banks are being nationalized. The 
Government is buying the stock of two 
companies that own nearly all the banks. 
Their operations will be tied in with 
those of the official Bank of Costa Rica. 
The idea is to put more emphasis on 
loans that will stimulate production. 

Production is to be increased, with 
the aims of raising standards of living 
and stepping up revenue from exports. 
A loan of $20,000,000 is being sought 
from the U.S. Export-Import Bank to 
finance purchases of American materials. 

An integrated electric system is 
planned to develop water-power re- 
sources and make service available to 
farms, industries and towns that don’t 
have it now, The Junta is negotiating 
for purchase of the largest electric sys- 
tem, an American company serving San 
José and vicinity, and wants to use it as 
the nucleus of a country-wide network. 
President Figueres says, however, that 
he is willing to have the company take 
over the job of building a national net- 
work if the owners don’t want to sell. 

Plans for industrial expansion are not 
ambitious, judged by Mexican and Ar- 
gentine standards. The Government 
wants a few U.S. companies to come in 
and use local materials in making such 
products as paper, plywood, books, rope, 
bags and tires. The plan is to let these 
branches keep a larger share of their 
profits than they could retain under in- 
come tax laws if they were located in 
the U.S. 

In the field of social laws the ideas 
of Father Benjamin Nufiez, Minister of 
Labor and Social Protection, are to pre- 
vail. He is pushing for laws to give the 
lower classes higher standards of living 
and other benefits. 
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Biggest controversy over the reform 
program centers around the capital levy. 
A lot of well-to-do Costa Ricans who 
supported President Figueres during the 
revolution are complaining at the pros- 
pect of this tax. They say it not only is 
unjust, but also can’t be made to work. 

Objection is being raised to the nation- 
alization of banks, too. Opponents of this 
measure say the Government could have 
accomplished the change it wants in 
credit policies by close regulation of the 
banks. 

Social laws planned by Father Nufiez 
are being criticized by many employers. 
They charge that he wants to go too far 
to the left with his program of social 
legislation. 

The Government has lost some support 
since its program began to unfold. Most 
Costa Ricans, however, are backing it. 
The revolution that put the Junta into 
power was the only one here in more 
than 30 years, and the people don’t want 
another. They want peace and a chance 
for the Junta to make its “New Deal” 
work, CABG: 


‘Help yourself’ plan 
aids Maritime Canada 


ANTIGONISH, NOVA SCOTIA 

ANADA’S MARITIME PROVINCES are now 

C celebrating the 20th anniversary of 

an unusual movement that is credited 

locally with stemming the economic de- 
cline of the area. 

It is called the Antigonish movement 
—and it means religious and economic 
co-operation. The movement is a unique 
demonstration of Catholic-Protestant col- 
laboration. 

The undertaking started here 20 years 
ago, when the three Maritime Provinces 
were in the doldrums. Business in New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia was declining. Poverty and 
insecurity were commonplace. Industry 
was leaving. People moved out in droves. 
In fifty years, some 450,000 emigrated to 
places that seemed to offer a_ better 
future. 

Instead of busy towns and prosperous 
farm lands, travelers saw _ stagnation. 
Strikes broke out. Steelworkers and min- 
ers of the Cape Breton area began to 
follow Communist leaders. 

About this time, three Catholic priests 
in the Extension. Department of St. 
Francis Xavier University here began to 
hold meetings and organize study groups. 
Their idea was to get people to learn, 
think, and then act. The “help yourself” 
plan of co-operatives proved to be the 
outlet for action. 

Though the University is Catholic, the 
movement from the very start was in- 
terdenominational. This province was 
settled by Scots. Sixty per cent of the 


population is Protestant, mostly Pres), 
terian, and the remainder is larg, 
Catholic. 

Evangelists, both Catholic and Pry, 
estant, stumped the provinces, talkiy 
to fishermen, miners and _steelworke, 
arousing them to study how to co-opery; 
and improve themselves. 

Soon Antigonish got a consumer 
operative retail store. Fishermen open 
a lobster factory, which was successhif 
from the start. ] 

Then they tackled the credit problen ft 
The Antigonish group found that oy 
of the greatest single causes of the pa. 
alyzed fishing villages and the broke 
down farms was lack of credit. 

The first credit union was started , 
Reserve Mines, near here, in 1933, with 
a capital of $14. The credit unions wer 
called “the people’s own banks.” Throug! 
them, Canadians save and borrow of 
operatively at low cost. The three Mar. 
time Provinces now have 439 cred 
unions, with total assets of $8,000,000 
They've made loans to their member 
totaling $25,000,000. 

Consumer co-operative stores _ have 
grown in Nova Scotia and other Mar. 
time Provinces to 100, doing 2n annw! 
business of $10,000,000. 

There are also three Consumer ani 
Farmer Wholesale Co-operatives, which 
do an annual business of $6,000,000 and 
40 Fishery Co-ops, with a $4,650,00 
turnover, In all, some 173 co-ops are 
operating in these and other fields, such 
as fruits, vegetables, grain, seed, live. 
stock, eggs, poultry, lumber, wool, to- 
bacco and furs. 

Co-operative housing has grown tre 
mendously since eleven coal miners de- 
cided to build their own homes on a 20- 
acre plot a decade ago. The miners pay 
$12.15 a month on their houses, and will 
burn the mortgage by 1958. Scores of 
such housing units have been built and 
hundreds more are under construction. 

Communist influences have been com- 
pletely eradicated from the unions of the 
mine and steel workers at Cape Breton. 
Unrest has declined. The emphasis today 
is on building constructively. Population 
has jumped to more than 1,140,000 in the 
Maritime Provinces. 

The co-operative movement centering 
around here is run about half and half 
by Catholics and Protestants. In some 
Catholic communities the store manager 
may be Protestant, and vice versa. 

Opposition exists, especially in some 
sectors of business, to the Antigonish 
movement. But the United Church of 
Canada (a combination of the Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches) has endorsed 
the co-operatives, and many Catholic 
churchmen are also behind the plan. 

Antigonish now talks in terms of “peo- 
ple in business for themselves.” Here, @ 
least, it is working, and giving the world 
a demonstration of interdenominational 
co-operation, as well. 
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DID ‘BIG 3’ GIVE RUSSIA TOO MUCH? 


Analysis by James F. Byrnes of War Agreement} 


The “cold war” now going on between Russia and the 
West gives new importance to the wartime agreements 
made by President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Generalissimo Stalin. Did the arrangements made by 
the Big Three during the heat of battle actually smooth 
the path for Russian expansion after the close of the war? 

Former Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, who rep- 
resented the U.S. in some of the most trying postwar 
negotiations with Russia, also has an intimate knowl- 
edge of what took place in the wartime conferences— 
and why. He saw the “cold war” develop and it was he 
who set the line for the “firm” policy against Russia in 
Germany. 

In a speech prepared for a meeting of the American 
Bar Association at Seattle, Wash., on September 6, Mr. 
Byrnes gives an important analysis of the wartime agree- 
ments and tells the story of the events that led up to the 
present stage of U.S.-Russian relations. U.S. News & 
World Report presents on these pages the full text of 
that address. 


The day after Pearl Harbor the lawyers of the nation proved 
their patriotism: From the younger lawyers came offers to 
serve in uniform. From the older attorneys came the plea 
to serve in the less exciting but very important -civilian posts. 
With the cessation of hostilities they did not discard the suit 
of patriotism that was so becoming to them; they clamored 
for the opportunity to serve in any capacity that would pro- 
mote the peace. Because of the interest you have shown in 
winning the war and promoting the peace, I think it appro- 
priate that tonight I should try to think through with you some 
of the problems arising out of our relations with the Soviet 
Government. 

During and shortly after the war the vast majority of the 
American people were not aware of the deep cleavage in 
viewpoints and the marked absence of common standards of 
right and wrong between the Soviet leaders and ourselves. 
Today the situation has changed and the real danger is that 
we may waste too much energy telling ourselves how right 
we are and how wrong the Soviet leaders are, and we may 
give too little thought to what we can do to improve the 
serious situation confronting us. 

In order to improve that situation, the people must know 
what are the facts. There can be no truly American policy 
unless the American people are kept informed. There can be 
no such policy unless it is a bipartisan policy. And if we are 
to have a bipartisan policy, the leaders of the party out of 
power must be informed before policies are determined and 
not after they are announced, when one must support the 
policy or be charged with giving aid and comfort to a foreign 
government. 

Our bipartisan policy is opposed by the naive Mr. Wallace. 
It is also opposed by the Communists who realize it prevents 
them, even in an election year, from dividing America. But 
that policy is supported by the overwhelming majority of 
Americans, and that support gives assurance to all peoples 
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that whether a Democrat or a Republican is elected President 
our present foreign policy will be continued. 

I am proud of my contribution to the bipartisan policy, but 
I cheerfully say it was achieved only because of the intelligent 
and patriotic co-operation of a Republican Senator, Senato; 
Vandenberg of Michigan. 

In our efforts to achieve peaceful progress at home, we have 
found it necessary to keep our perspective and to strive for, 
tolerant understanding of differences. Certainly it is all the 
more necessary for us to have tolerance in dealing with people 
who do not speak our language or share our traditions. This 
may not always be easy but it is nevertheless vitally important, 

To keep our perspective it is as important to avoid falling 
victim to the belief that war is inevitable as it is to avoid 
succumbing to the perilous notion that peace can be had fo 
the asking. The issue of war or peace is not wholly within ow 
power to determine, but the issue will be affected by what we 
do or what we refrain from doing. 

Despite their denials, there is little doubt that the Soviet 
leaders believe that there is an inherent conflict between the 
Communist and non-Communist world. Communist ideology, 
superimposed on land-locked Russian nationalism seeking out- 
lets in warm waters, has accentuated expansionist tendencies. 

But the Soviet leaders are realists. They are not likely to go 
to war unless they feel they can win or unless they believe 
they must fight for survival. While Soviet leaders fear war 
and probably would not consciously precipitate one, they are 
not likely to miss any opportunity of adding to their strength 
and position if they think they can do so without war. This 
was proved by the events in Czechoslovakia last spring. 

History shows this diversified world has never been held 
enthralled by any one ideology. Ideologies militantly conflict: 
ing and logically irreconcilable will choose the right to survive 
on the basis of mutual tolerance, in preference to the right to 
die on the basis of mutual extinction. Justice Holmes said the 
life of law has not been logic but experience. This is also true 
of the life of an ideology. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries religious ide- 
ologies thought at the time to be basically irreconcilable con- 
tended in deadly conflict for man’s immortal soul. Only atter 
successive wars did men come to realize that the only lasting 
way to secure respect for their own religious beliefs was to 
tolerate and respect the religious beliefs of other men. 

In this atomic age we cannot afford to go through succes- 
sive wars to learn or teach others the wisdom of tolerance. 
Yet we know that regardless of consequences we will not yield 
our freedom without a fight and that our freedom cannot be 
purchased by yielding the freedom of other peoples. 

We must, therefore, see to it that our strength, combined 
with the strength of other free peoples, is so organized that 
no nation will think that it can violate the right of other 
nations and secure the fruits of aggression, either with o 
without war. 

And we must be prepared to support the United Nations 
and the rule of law in the world, veto or no veto. We must 
press forward with our rearmament program. Our morl 
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drength in the forum of world opinion is not diminished by 
our readiness and ability to uphold the law with our material 
and military strength. 

But we must not let our high purposes become blurred 
and obscured. Our military strength should not be organized 
on the theory that we want to make war on Soviet Commu- 
nism. It should be organized to keep the peace, not to start 


q War. 
Our foreign policy, as I see it, is and should be to support 


Faw and freedom in the world, to prevent aggression, and to 


promote economic health and _ political tolerance. 

It is true that the greatest danger in the world today is 
the danger of continued aggression on the part of the Soviet 
Union. We are united in our opposition to such aggression. 
But it does not help us to move towards a more peaceful 
world to speak or act in terms that might give the false 
impression that we are only concerned with an all-out power 
struggle with Soviet Russia. 

It is of greatest importance that other nations should realize 
that we do not seek to control any state. European states have 
time and again suffered from warring armies and they do not 
want their countries to be battlefields in a struggle for power 
between the Soviets and the Western powers. We must con- 
vince them that we are their allies and friends in their 
struggle to preserve their freedom and that we will not use 
them as pawns or satellites in a power struggle with the 
Soviet Government. 

For these reasons it is of transcending importance that we 
should be clear in our minds, and we should so act that it 
will be clear to the Soviet leaders and their people that we are 
at all times willing and eager to live at peace with Russia 
on the basis of mutual respect and tolerance. We must not 
assume that what we rightly take for granted is equally clear 
to others. 

The Western powers did not find it easy to deal with Russia 
before the Soviet revolution, and my experience convinces 
me that dealings with them are not likely to be easy for 
many years to come. But that is no reason for not continuing 
to try to deal with them. Too much is at stake not patiently 
to test out every reasonable opportunity of improving our 
relationships. 

As long as men confer about their problems, even if their 
language is profane, there is always hope of agreement. But 
if one of the negotiators stops talking and his face turns white, 
the other man had better prepare to fight. 

There are some who assert that in the months following 
the cessation of hostilities in 1945, we were too eager to 
reach agreements with the Soviets. I disagree. Then as now, 
the people of the world wanted peace. At that time, as a 
result of our common war effort against the Nazis and the 
terrific casualties of the Red Army, the Soviets had in this 
country a tremendous deposit of good will. They recklessly 
squandered that deposit. But at first our people were loath 
to believe official reports of Russian demands, and_ their 
violations of agreements, and had we not patiently exhausted 
every effort to maintain harmonious relations with them we 
would not now have in this country the unity that exists as to 
our relations with the Soviets. 

While experience reveals that at times differences are such 
that no agreement is more conducive to peace than is an 
agreement, some of our people have the mistaken idea that 
no adjustment has been made or can be made with the 
Russians that is not a surrender. That is a dangerous idea. 

If we wish to work for peace, we must not let our fear of 
the charge of appeasement destroy all hope of conciliation. 
Winston Churchill, who has dealt with the Russians and who 
has seldom been accused of appeasement tendencies, stated 
in the House of Commons on January 23 of this year: 

“I will only venture now to say that there seems to 
be a very real danger in going on, in drifting too long, 
and I believe that the best chance of preventing war is 
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to bring matters to a head and to come to a settlement 
with the Soviet Government before it is too late.” 


He added: 

in my experience they will keep their bargain 
as long as it is in their interest to do so, which in this 
matter may be a very long time once things are settled.” 

What matters are ripe for adjustment and how these matters 
can be brought to a head involve difficult questions of proce- 
dure and tactics. Decision on these questions must be left to 
the Secretary of State who has superior opportunities to know 
the facts. 

I hope the Soviet Government has learned that agreements 
are not facilitated by the hurling of thunderbolts of propa- 
ganda across conference tables or from the rostrums of inter- 
national forums and that agreements of vital concern to our 
allies cannot be made behind their backs. 

There is a middle ground between drifting into war and 
drifting into appeasement. And our efforts should be directed 
now, and over the years, to building up that middle ground 
where men of good will of all nations can seek peace on the 
basis of mutual tolerance and understanding. 

To support the argument that any agreement with the 
Soviets will be appeasement, it is charged that we were horn- 
swoggled and overreached in nearly every agreement Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made with the Soviet Union during the war. 
As I was not Secretary of State at that time, | am under no 
compulsion to defend them. Undoubtedly the agreements 
were not perfect. But it is a grotesque distortion to picture 
these agreements on our part as the naive action of President 
\oosevelt trying to play the part of Santa Claus. 

The reservoir of good will for America which President 
Roosevelt built up throughout the world is one of America’s 
precious assets in the world today. We should not destroy that 
precious asset. 

Most of the agreements grew out of the military situation 
and most of them were based on the war exigencies as they 
appeared to hard-headed military men. Nearly every agree- 
ment was made in concert with Prime Minister Churchill and 
his experienced advisers. 

It is true that emotionally our feelings toward the Soviet 
leaders were somewhat different when their people were 
bearing the brunt of the Nazi attacks from what they are 
now. But it is not true that those in high places, in America 
and in Britain, were unaware of deep-seated differences in atti- 
tudes and of uncomfortable suspicions stemming therefrom. 

Until the final weeks of the war when the collapse of Nazi 
power became evident, our fear as well as the Soviet fear 
was not that we or they would push our armies too far for- 
ward. The fear was that we or they might not exploit to the 
full our military might, each preferring to leave to the othe. 
a disproportionate share of the fighting. We constantly feared 
that the Soviet offensives were being slowed down for other 
than logistic reasons, and they entertained similar suspicions 
regarding our offensives. Now we both know these suspicions 
were unfounded. 

Some who were discreetly silent in the critical days of the 
war when it was necessary to rush partially trained young boys 
to Europe as replacements, are now asserting that our armies 
should have advanced and occupied Berlin and Prague before 
the Russians did. 

The zones of military occupation in Germany were worked 
out primarily by our military advisers in consultation with the 
British in the summer of 1943. Early in 1944 the European 
Advisory Commission, with the assistance of military advisers, 
worked on the zonal agreement, but reached no final decision. 
At Quebec, in September, 1944, President Roosevelt agreed 
to accept the southwest zone when Mr. Churchill agreed that 
Bremerhaven should be made a part of the American zone to 
insure us the use of a major port. 

At Yalta it was agreed that France should be invited to take 
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over a zone, the area to be agreed upon by the European 
Advisory Commission. That necessitated a change in the 
zonal agreement and a revised agreement containing the pro- 
visions for the government of Berlin was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the European Advisory Commission in May and 
was announced by the four military commanders in Berlin on 
June 5, 1945. The original agreement prescribed the territory 
to be occupied by our Army. 

We were not competing with the Soviets to see which 
one could take the most territory or suffer the most casualties. 
At the time of that agreement no one of our military chiefs 
had any idea we would reach Berlin before the Soviets did. 
Later, when our troops withdrew to our zone, we were simply 
complying with our agreement. 

While possibly our representatives, civilian and military, 
should have spelled out in more detail our right of access to 
Berlin, it is not true that our present difficulties in Berlin are 
due to the fact that our rights were not more meticulously 
defined. 

The Soviets do not claim that we were not granted the 
right of access to Berlin. Their claim is that the situation 
which has been created in Berlin has arisen as a result of the 
violation by the Western powers “of agreed decisions taken 
by the four powers in regard to Germany and Berlin, which 
violation has found its expression in the carrying out of a 
separate currency reform, in the introduction of a special 
currency for the Western sectors of Berlin and in the policy 
of dismemberment of Germany.” 

I do not agree with the Soviet claim, but the record shows 
that a more detailed definition of our right of access to Berlin 
would not have deterred them from their course in Berlin. 

When even Mr. Molotov does not base Soviet action upon 
the absence of a more specific agreement as to the right of 
access to Berlin, no American should use that argument to 
justify Soviet action. 

The decision regarding Prague appears to have been ex- 
clusively a military decision. As the combined Allied armies 
advanced on Germany it was generally assumed that Prague 
would be reached first by the Russians. But we underestimated 
the prowess of General Patton. When it appeared that our 
troops were in a position to advance from Pilsen to Prague, 
General Eisenhower informed Moscow that our troops would 
move forward if the situation required it. The chief of the 
Soviet General Staff replied requesting that our forces 
should not advance beyond the Budejovice, Pilsen, Karlsbad 
line. The request was complied with to avoid collisions be- 
tween American forces from the west and Soviet forces from 
the east. 

Similarly the Yalta Agreements must be appraised in the 
context of the circumstances under which they were made. For 
example, there was the agreement regarding Poland. The 
Russian armies were then in control of Poland. It was not a 
question of what we would let the Russians do, but what we 
could get the Russians to do. 

Generalissimo Stalin had previously made clear that he 
regarded the Curzon line as the eastern frontier of Poland and 
considered the area east of that line as having been wrested 
from Russia by force. Churchill had already supported the 
Curzon line in Parliament, including the Soviet Union’s reten- 
tion of Lwow. 

President Roosevelt urged a modification of the southern 
end of the line so as to leave the Polish city of Lwow and a 
portion of the oil lands to Poland. But Stalin insisted that 
Curzon and Clemenceau had agreed to the Curzon line and 
he could not be less Russian than they were. Roosevelt ac- 
cepted a situation not of his making and one which he was 
powerless to alter. 

A provisional Polish government had been set up at Lublin 
by the Soviet Government. Both Roosevelt and Churchill 
regarded the Lublin government as a Soviet puppet. They 
insisted that it be reorganized on democratic lines, committed 
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to the holding of free and unfettered elections at an eg} 
date. There was nothing wrong with this Yalta agreemey 
The trouble was that the Soviet Government later mac , 
mockery of the agreement. 

Perhaps the Yalta agreement that has been subjected to th, 
most serious criticism is that relating to the Far East. It wx 
agreed that in return for Soviet participation in the war againg 


Japan “the former rights of Russia violated by the treachery ff 


attack of Japan in 1904 shall be restored.” These were liste) 
as the return of the southern half of Sakhalin Island, th 
internationalization of the Port of Dairen, the lease of Po; 
Arthur as a Russian naval base and joint Russo-Chinese oper. 
tion of the Chinese Eastern and South Manchurian railroag 


Islands. We also agreed to use our influence to have Chin, 
agree to that part affecting Chinese territory. 

China was entirely willing to agree to these Russian clains 
When China’s representative met Mr. Molotov in Moscow j 
July, 1945—I was then Secretary of State—I was advised thy 
the Soviets had made additional claims as a condition of thei 
entering the war with Japan. I advised the Chinese Goven. 
ment that the United States was not supporting any addition 
claims on China by the Soviets. 

To be fair in passing upon the wisdom of these agree 
ments, we must consider the circumstances as they wer 
appraised by our military advisers at the time and _ not th 
circumstances as they developed after the Nazi collapse. 

In the pursuit of their expansion policies in Eastern Europe 
the Soviets found these war agreements such obstacles in th: 
way of their plans that they had to violate nearly all of th 
agreements. These violations have constituted the basis of th 
stream of protests sent to Moscow by the Western powers. |! 
the agreements were such concessions or gifts by Churchill 
and Roosevelt to the Soviets, it is rather peculiar that th 
Soviets had to violate them. 

It is true that prior to the Yalta Conference, the Soviet 
Union had indicated its intention to enter the war agains 
Japan, but it had not disclosed what it would expect or de. 
mand at the peace conference. 

The Yalta Conference occurred only six weeks after th 
Germans had launched the Battle of the Bulge. We had not 
yet crossed the Rhine. No one knew how long the Europeai 
war would last or what toll in casualties it would exact. 

It was not yet known whether an atomic bomb could be 
produced. Our marines had not yet landed on Iwo Jima. Ow 
military leaders were preparing for an invasion of Japan i 
November, 1945. It was their opinion, on which. statesmen 
had to rely, that in such an invasion we would suffer 1,000,000 
casualties. 

Our military advisers did not discuss getting the Soviets in 
the war. They knew the Soviets would enter and the onl 
question was when they would enter. We were not interested 
in the Soviets entering after the date set for our invasion 
We wanted them to enter in time to share the losses certain t 
result from our invasion. - 


Had an invasion of Japan been necessary and had the wat 


with Japan continued for six months, it is probable that the 
Soviet Union would have been in practical possession of vir 
tually all the territory accorded to it under the Yalta agree: 
ment. Had those military contingencies occurred and had 
there been no agreement, it is almost certain that the Soviet 
Union would have claimed greater rights than those promised 
her. 

Just suppose Churchill and Roosevelt had announced «t 
Yalta, while the Red Army was advancing on Berlin, that the) 
were opposed to the Soviets entering the war; that we would 
willingly suffer a million casualties rather than let the Soviet 
recover one foot of territory from Japan or let China transte 
a foot of territory to the Soviets. What would have been th 
response of Americans—especially the fathers and mothers 0 
America? 
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And assuming we did not want the Soviets in the Japanese 
war, who thinks we could have kept them out? They had an 
old score to settle with the Japanese and they wanted to settle 
it while Japan was being attacked by the Allied nations. 

Had the Soviets entered the war without an agreement that 
MacArthur should be Supreme Commander, would we not 
“B have had in Japan some of the problems we have had in 
Europe? 

\— = When the Japanese finally surrendered, our military advisers 





re listed were seriously troubled by the problem of disarming the 
nd, th Japanese and they suggested the territories within which the 
OF Pork respective Allies should receive the surrender of the Japanese. 
© Oper: this military decision left the Soviet troops in temporary oc- 


rilroad 


> Kul 


e Chin 


claim 


\F cupation of Manchuria and part of Korea. They withdrew from 
“B® \fanchuria but they are still in Korea. 

Churchill and Roosevelt had to rely on their military ad- 

yisers. Those advisers based their recommendations on exist- 

\B ing conditions and on their foresight. Today the critics base 


SCOW iF their criticisms on their hindsight. 

sed that A realistic conclusion is that the war agreements gave the 

of thei Soviet Union very little that they were not in a position to take 

a ’ without agreement. Today Soviet control does not extend be- 
1ona 


ager 


yond the lines its armies occupied except one area in Europe 
where our army had to withdraw to the line of the territory 
we had previously agreed upon as our zone. And as a result of 


Y Wet the Teheran Agreement, they were forced to withdraw their 
i 7 army from Iran. . 
ae The war agreements made while the fortunes of war were 
Europe still hanging in the balance undoubtedly contributed to reduce 
of th tension among the Allies and to avoid frictions which might 
pi have prolonged and conceivably might have affected the out- 
ee? i come of the war. 
hurchil @ The war agreements also helped to make possible the estab- 
hat th lishment of the United Nations. It has been subjected to 
severe tests. I admit its prestige has been somewhat impaired 
Soviet but I firmly believe if it is given a chance to live and grow, it 
eal will yet prove to be one of the greatest achievements in 
ene human history. . 

Because the struggle for peace is difficult is no reason for 
ter the @ Sving up the struggle. We can be forgiven if we strive 
vad wot 2" peace and fail. We will not be forgiven if we cease 
iropean | © strive. ae: ; 

t There are those who say that-because of the Soviet attitude, 
wuld be | it has now become obvious that we cannot build one world 
va. Our} wd that we must have two worlds. For this pessimistic view 
:pan i I must confess there is some justification. But I do not abandon 
tesmen | Hope: Before this we have seen governments change policies. 


190.000 § What goes on behind the Iron Curtain, we do not know. But 


there is great unrest in Eastern Europe. We can be certain 
the people of Russia, like the people of the United States, do 


a not want war. And we must hope that the natural longing of 
seital the Russian people for peace and for the opportunity to im- 
vasion | Prove their standard of living may yet influence the Soviet 
-tain tt leaders to change their policies. 

Whether we, or the Soviet Union, like it or not, we live in 
he warp, t¢ interdependent world. Neither of us can isolate ourselves 
hat thep "0m that interdependence without harming ourselves. But 
oie this world has always been a house with many mansions. In 
ate this diversified world there are various sorts of relationships 
id had} *MMOng states as among individuals. 

Soviel Nations like individuals need not sever all relationships and 
oeaieal become enemies because they are unable to co-operate in 
all things. You can have satisfactory business relationships 
ced at f With a man even though you do not find him congenial as a 
at thes golfing companion. And you can live in peace with a neigh- 
would bor even though your business relations with him are un- 
Soviet satisfactory or you have no business or social relations with 
ransfer “im at all. 
xen the The Soviet Union refused to join in the Marshall Plan. Yet 
hers of trade between the Soviet Union and the nations participating 


PORT 


in that Plan will not only help to make the Plan succeed but 
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will be of great economic benefit to the Soviet Union. Cer- 
tainly we should not make the mistake which the Soviet 
Union has made of jumping to the conclusion that anything 
which is good for one is bad for the other. 

It is also in the interest of both ourselves and the Soviet 
Union that we renew our efforts to agree upon a German 
treaty. As I stated in Stuttgart in the fall of 1946, it is not in 
our interest or the Soviet interest that Germany should become 
a pawn or a partner in a struggle for power between the East 
and the West. 

It is very much in our interest and in the Soviet interest 
that Germany, while free to develop her peacetime industries, 
should be demilitarized and kept demilitarized for at least a 
generation. 

We have rightly pledged ourselves not to remove our 
troops from Germany until all Allied troops are removed, but 
it is in our interest and in the Soviet interest to agree that 
when a satisfactory German government is established we will 
promptly remove all occupation troops from Germany and 
leave only a small security force to see that Germany stays 
demilitarized. 

For many reasons demilitarization is important. The people 
of France and many Americans fear that when government 
in Germany is restored to the German people, there will follow 
in Germany the infiltration methods used. by the Soviets in 
other countries. They fear the Iron Curtain will be extended to 
the Rhine and behind that Curtain Germany will be rearmed. 
On the other hand, the Soviets fear that the Western powers 
will intuence Germany to be unfriendly to the Soviet Union 
and permit German rearmament. 

This mutual distrust makes all the more necessary the adop- 
tion of the treatv we offered to keep Germany disarmed for 
40) vears. The treaty would provide machinery to enforce the 
disarmament. Eastern and Western powers will have less fear 
of a disarmed Germany. 

We must restore to the German people the management of 
their own affairs, subject only to those minimum safeguards 
necessary to ensure that Germany stay disarmed, observes 
basic human rights and permits the great resources of the 
Ruhr to be administered in the interest of the peace and wel- 
fare of Europe as a whole, including Germany. * 

In the administration of these safeguards no one Allied 
power should have the right of veto or domination. The super- 
vision of the Ruhr might be left to Germany’s immediate 
neighbors, with both ourselves and the Soviets excluded. 

The Soviets should not be given greater reparations than 
they accepted at Potsdam. However, there is a reasonable 
basis of compromise in the suggestion made by the United 
States delegation at the Moscow meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in 1947, that reparations from current pro- 
duction might be allowed as compensation for the reduction 
in the plants and equipment which were to be transferred to 
the Soviets, which reduction was made necessary because of 
the increase in the level of industry. 

It is our task while keeping strong and resisting aggression 
to do what we can to restore conditions of peace where we 
can and when we can. 

Today the great difficulty is that the nations of the world 
are so haunted by the fear of war that they are thinking 
too much about what would happen in the event of war 
and too little about what would help them to live together 
in peace. 

We cannot change this unhealthy and dangerous state of 
mind overnight. But the more we can do to restore economic 
health and normal peaceful living, the sooner will nations re- 
cover from their obsession about war and the more will they 
become concerned to maintain the peace. 

Let us prove in the court of world opinion that America can 
be realistic and yet tolerant, firm and yet patient. Let us not 
give up the hope of maintaining peace before the world has 
even returned to peace. 
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Whispers. 





Danger in China’s Money Shift...Political Problem 
Of Cotton-Surplus Threat... Vienna 


President Truman was given a po- 
litical problem as well as a strike 
problem when New York truck driv- 
ers stopped work. He has been try- 
ing to persuade Dan Tobin, president 
of the Teamsters Union, to return to 
the Democratic fold, and he was ad- 
vised that an injunction against New 
York truck drivers would be a poor 
way of persuading the union leader. 


xk * 


Democratic hopes of controlling the 
Senate are increasing. Democrats need 
to pick up only four Senate seats and 
already are counting on gains in Wy- 
oming, Kentucky and West Virginia. 
They see best chances for the fourth 
seat in Minnesota or Oklahoma. 


x *k * 


Senator Ives (Rep.), of New York, is 
telling close friends that he may con- 
sent to run for Governor of the Em- 
pire State two years hence. Lieut. 
Gov. Joseph R. Hanley, who will fin- 
ish Governor Dewey’s term if the lat- 
ter is elected President, is not expect- 
ed to be a candidate. 


x * * 


Ferdinand Eberstadt is being men- 


tioned increasingly as a likely mem-. 


ber of a Dewey Cabinet. Mr. Eber- 
stadt held several top production jobs 
in the Government during the war 
and has been active since the war in 
military planning and procurement. 


xk * 


Clifford Hope, Representative from 
Kansas, will get most of the blame 
if present farm support prices, cou- 
pled with bumper crops, produce a 
major farm issue next year. Mr. Hope 
is largely responsible for continuing 
support prices at current levels. Even 
the farm organizations were urging 
lower support prices. 


x * * 


Farm-organization leaders are ex- 
pressing fear that consumer resent- 
ment against the high cost of living 
may cause farmers to lose most of the 
laws enacted in the last 15 years to 
protect their prices and incomes. They 
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are preparing a publicity campaign to 
show that the food prices bothering 
consumers most are far above the 
Government support levels and are 
not caused by the support measures. 


x *k * 


Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan is worried about political im- 
plications of the cotton crop. Signs 
are that the crop will be so large that 
he ought to put on marketing controls 
as a condition for price supports. But 
marketing controls, which mean that 
cotton farmers can sell only a fixed 
percentage of their crop, are not at all 
popular with growers. 


xk & * 


Work on a number of Western re- 
clamation projects is expected to stop 
some weeks before election because 
the Interior Department will run out 
of funds. Democrats plan to make 
political capital out of the stoppages 
by blaming the Republican Party for 
not appropriating enough money. 


x kk 


Herbert Brownell, Governor Dewey’s 
campaign manager, is credited with 
healing the breach that developed 
among Pennsylvania Republicans be- 
fore the Convention. Mr. Brownell 
brought Gov. James H. Duff and Sen- 
ator Edward Martin, leaders of op- 
posing factions, together in Washing- 
ton recently and is said to have 
effected a reconciliation. 


x kk 


Thomas B. McCabe, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman, is losing hope that 
the Board can refrain from using 
FRB’s new power to raise bank re- 
serve requirements. With bank loans 
in a rising trend, he is about convinced 
that reserves must be increased. But 
he still will be cautious. 


xk 


A Vienna blockade, similar to the 
Berlin blockade, is feared by some 
Army leaders if the Berlin situation 
isn’t cleared up soon. The Austrian 
capital, occupied by four powers, may 
be even more vulnerable to blockade. 


Blockade Next? 


Only airport available to the Wester 
powers is 45 miles from the city, 


xk & 


U.S. diplomats in Yugoslavia diffe 
over the future of Marshal Tito. Om 
faction believes he will be overthrown 
but another faction thinks he will 
tain power. These conflicting vie 

make U.S. policy toward Yugoslav 
more difficult to devise. 


x kk 


Marshal Tito is not disturbed by re 
peated reports that Russia is massig 
troops around Yugoslav _borde 
Such reports inside Belgrade are dig 
missed as propaganda. 


x kek 


General Markos, leader of the Gregh 
rebels, is giving Marshal Tito som 
uneasy moments. The Greek leadef 
and Tito have never gotten along, and 
Tito now fears that Russia mifht 
build up Markos and try to give him 
control of Macedonia, where he could 
become a real threat to Yugoslav 


xk 


Albania, tiny country on the Adriati 
is isolated by the Yugoslav-Russig 
dispute. Yugoslavia now is as hostile 
to Albania as to Italy and Greece. Ret 
cent Albanian appeals to Russia fof 
aid brought no commercial equi 
ment, no consumer goods—only t 
shiploads of second-rate arms. 


x * * 


Juan Perén of Argentina is puzzhi 
over the shortage of able administrak 
ors inside his Government. Mig 
Miranda, the economic director, f 
had a free hand in running Argeft 
tina’s economic affairs, but is becomt 
ing less popular because of declinif 
exports. Mr. Perén does not kno 
where to turn if Miranda is forced oth 


x *& € 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek p 
his currency-reform plan into ell 
so suddenly because plans for # 
program had leaked prema 

Some speculators were planning 
make a killing on advance informati 
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